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EDUCATING BANKERS ON CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
RELATION OF SCHOOL TO INDUSTRY 


BY WILLIAM MCANDREW 


Associate Superintendent, in charge of Extention 


Activities, Department of Education, New York City. 


{Address before New York Chapter of the National Association of Corporation Training.] 


Twenty-five years ago, Mr. Edison made the 
classic remark, often quoted, that in industry 
the college man isn’t worth a damn. My college 
days produced men who provoked that emphatic, 
if inelegant, remark. 

The week after my graduation, a chum of 
mine got me the opportunity to take a trip on 


his father’s schooner. On board was a sailor 
who had picked up in Naples some ancient 
Roman coins. He brought them to the college 
graduate. 


“You're just the man I’ve been looking for,” 
he said. ‘I've always wanted an educated man 
to translate these inscriptions.” As I had studied 
Latin four years in high school, and four years 
in college, of course, I couldn’t read his coins 
and told him so. He was shocked. 

Some time later, there was some work to be 
done. Tom, the sailor, said, “I'll splice this rope 
and you splice that one.” 

I toved with the strands awhile, trying by 
watching him to get the knack, but was obliged 
to say, “I don’t know how to splice.” 

Then he uttered an observation on which [ 
have reflected many times: “I don’t see what the 
devil good it did you to go to college; you don't 
know nothin’ and you can’t do nothin’.” 

That was the attitude of the workaday world 
toward the college man in my younger days. The 
state of feeling of schools toward business was an 
ostrich-headed isolation in the sand. Academic 
is our word. It means pertaining to the school. 
By some process the term has acquired a con- 
temptuous tone. When you wish to dismiss a 
question as of no moment you say “Oh, that’s 
academic.” 

Among schoolmasters, I find two types as to 
their attitude toward this academic isolation. 
Some. not only admit it, but boast of it. Others, 
and among such, I class those school people who 
attend your meetings, deplore that so extendec 
and so expensive a service as public education 
should be subject to any c msiderable criticism 
on the ground of uselessness. 

Such criticism must be kept within bounds, re- 
duced and made absurd, if the schools are to ob- 
tain and retain that hold upon the public which is 
essential to pupil support and to proper 
service. 

It must be said in fairness to the schools that 
some of the criticisms of men in industry are 
based upon a wrong idea as to what the schools 


are for. What public education’s legitimate 
purpose is, cannot be in much doubt if we ex- 
amine the intent of the laws which established 
schools. Washington, Franklin, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe, and many other prime 
movers in the establishment of schools at public 
expense, agree in specific declarations that, as 
part of the American system of government, 
public schools are necessary to train a people to 
govern itself, to promote justice, to secure do- 
mestic tranquility, common defence, and the gen- 
eral welfare. Any school which preponderat- 
ingly aims at an academic equipment of its mem- 
bers for their private ornamentation is not de- 
fensible as a user of public funds. Any school 
which, on the other hand, exclusively aims to 
prepare children as money-makers for them- 
selves, or their employers, is not in line with the 
fundamental idea of American public education, 
as expounded by the men I just mentioned, and 
as repeated by Webster, by Lincoln, by Cleve- 
land, by Roosevelt, by Wilson, and by every su- 
perintendent or commissioner of education New 
York State has had from the beginning. Every- 
one here has heard prominent citizens, who 
ought to, and who do know better, argue as 
though the main business of the schools is to 
prepare clerks or salesmen, or skilled laborers. 
Kveryone here knows that such is not a pre- 
ponderating purpose of public schools, and 
should not be a main purpose of schools paid for 
by the taxes of all the people. The welfare of 
the community is the essential purpose of gov- 
ernment. A_ public school, a government 
agency, has the same purpose paramount. The 
big aim of public-school training is the awaken- 
ing and habituation of public spirit: considera- 
tion for others, tendency and ability to do things 
for the citv, the state, the country, for the gen- 
eral welfare. Let there be no doubt about it in 
the minds of anyone. The breaking of windows, 
the defacement of walls. disregard for others, is 
a more serious criticism for the failure of a 
school. and the failure of a home, when such 
dereliction occur, than is the production of illegi- 


ble handwriting or the incorrect addition of 


~ 


~ 


numbers. 

All right. You see that. You recognize how 
from the very origin and nature of public 
schools, it must be true that private advantage, 
individual accomplishment in John or Mary, 


must be secondary to the general good. 
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But, I am not going to oppose the specific 
purposes of the men and women and firms which 
make up this society. Those purposes, properly 
promoted (and I have seen you properly pro- 
moting them), are not contrary to, but in accord 
with the legitimate functions of tax supported 
schools. 

The schools are to nurture citizens devoted to 
the public welfare. It takes a citizen with a 
developed intelligence to be of value to the 
public welfare. Writing is among the recog- 
nized means of cultivating such intelligence. 
Then you who employ writers, are justified in 
requiring that our writers will so write that one 
can tell instantly whether he is charging a car- 
pet or a corset. Combining numbers is an 
ability essential to an intelligent citizenship. 
Then you who hire our boys and girls to mani- 
pulate numbers are right in demanding that the 
training we give in computation § shall secure 
habits of accurate calculation, habits of absolute 
reliability. Our duty toward the nation is to 
train its coming citizens in truthfulness, relia- 
bility, industry, progressiveness, all the virtues 
that belong to man as a citizen. There is not a 
single quality that I have heard you at any time 
desire for your employees that is not a quality 
the citizen should have and that therefore, the 
schools should cultivate. 
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We teachers will continue to insist that our 
test of the importance of any training is its a 
in the American idea of public school service: 
the character-culture of American citizens. 
will subscribe to the same 


place 


“it You 
; proposition and by 
allegiance to it get all you want if you insist that 
we do intelligently and persistently work for 
character-culture instead of harking back to old 
academic tomfooleries which have a 
ency to remain in school practice. 

Ridiculing the schools in the newspapers 
doesn’t help; it hinders. Asking an individual 
school to do this or that isn’t of much worth. 
But a business-like statement of exactly what ac- 
complishment is needed; a definite indication of 
the lack of it; designating by name and by school 
the inefficient employee; this statement sent to 
the head of the system, not to a district superin- 
tendent is business. 

General criticism only irritates. But specific 
criticism and correction whether it irritates or 
not, sent to headquarters, not to a newspaper, is 
an essential to every public service. It keeps 
awake, it stimulates, it spurs. So large a part of 
all educational progress has been due to correc- 
tion from outside that every schoolmaster who is 
worth his salt will hope that as long as he lives 
there will be a goodly number of citizens ready 
to criticize the product of the schools. 


tragic tend- 





THE HUMAN SIDE 


BY JAMES HANIGAN 


Principal of Staten Island Continuation School. 


[Address before New York Chapter'of the National Association of Corporation Training.] 


The opportunity that the continuation school 
has for doing good is beyond measure. The 
children are taken at the most critical period in 
their lives. Their individuality is just beginning 
to develop. Up to this time they were all so 
near alike that one course of study was enough 
and the same mode of procedure generally 
brought like results. 3ut now the characteris- 
tics that go to make up personality are begin- 
ning to show themselves. They are beginning 
to have pronounced likes and dislikes. They 
have left regular school because they did not like 
arithmetic or history or they had trouble with 
the teacher. They stay in school because they 
like the teacher or perchance some other per- 
son. Love for somebody brings out the best 
that there is in them. 

These likes and dislikes are the basis upon 
which the continuation school builds. But it is of- 
ten found that what looked like a well-grounded 
prejudice or bent, is merely a whim. The child 
generally has no basis upon which to decide the 
choice of occupation. His experiences are sel- 
dom such as would guide him, and his parents 
often cannot and generally do not feel capable of 
advising him. 

This is the opportunity for the intelligent and 
tactful teacher. Such a teacher must know his 
work thoroughly. Sham or bluff are not toler- 
ated. The keen little critics are quick to dis- 


cover weakness or inefficiency and once such a 
judgment has been passed, the effectiveness of 
the teacher’s work is ended. But when happily, 
the reverse is the case, the joy and enthusiasm 
with which the children follow the teacher’s 
leadership are unbounded. 

The short time, four hours a week, has been 
cited as a great handicap to effective work. So 
famous a man as Andrew Carnegie, speaking of 
the value of trifles, said, “A word, a look, or an 
accent often decides the fate of nations.” How 
truly this applies to the work of the continuation 
school. The recollection of a helping hand, a 
word, or encouragement, or even a smile, may 
live in the soul forever. It isn’t a question of 
hours or minutes but of intelligence, power, 
love and sympathy. 

Trouble with their work, the wrong kind of 
work, trouble with their employers, trouble at 
home, life too humdrum, no prospect, all weigh 
down the poor children. What a work of love 
and service it is to discover the cause of their 
trouble or misunderstanding and by love, sym- 
pathy and wise counsel direct them into ways of 
happiness. The continuation school is the good 
mother, the wise father, the sympathetic em- 
ployer, and intelligent counselor to these prey: 
children at a time when life’s habits are being 
moulded. 
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THE SIZE OF THE PROBLEM 


BY GEORGE H. 


Assistant Director, Bureau of 


[Address 


Perhaps the matter of most importance in 
connection with continuation schools of which I 
have direct knowledge, is the size of the problem. 
There were certified for employment in the City 
of New York last year, the year ending July 31, 
nearly 52,000 children, under the age of sixteen 
years, to all of whom was issued what is known 
as a regular employment certificate. In addi- 
tion there were issued during the months of 
July and August nearly 6,000 vacation employ- 
ment certificates. Any child over fourteen 
years of age who can prove that fact and who is 
in normally good health can obtain such vaca- 
tion employment certificate. 

Of this large number of children who leave 
school to work the greater portion come from 
graduates of elementary schools and from chil- 
dren attending high schools. Until a few years 
ago, the preponderance lay in the other direc- 
tion, and the young people who obtained em- 
ployment certificates came principally from the 


seventh and eighth grades of the elementary 
school. The emphasis has since been shifted. In 


1920 somewhat more than 32,000 certificates 
were issued to elementary graduates and high 


school students and somewhat less than 20,000 


CHATFIELD 


Attendance, New York City. 


before New York Chapter of the National Association of Corporation Training.] 


were issued to children of the seventh and eighth 
grades. This does not of course include high 
school students above the age of sixteen who are 
likely to work in the 


summer without certifi- 
cates, 


In the high schools there are now regis- 
tered some 78,000 students, and of this number 
about one-third are over 
age. 


sixteen years of 


Of those children who leave school to go to 
work the greatest numbers will be found in June 
and July more than at other times, so that their 
induction into employment either temporary or 
permanently is a very important matter, and one 
of large proportions. It is entirely true, I think, 
that there has never been any 


well organized 
method for dealing with it. These young peo- 
ple get a job somehow or other, and _ that is 


about all there is to it. There have been many 


attempts during the last ten years to meet the 
situation in an organized way. 


Not one of them 
has gotten very far. 


There is not the slightest 
doubt of the necessity for a through going treat- 
ment of the problem. The placement of high 
school children in vacation in a systematic way, 
is but the beginning of the matter, for that is 
what should be done continuously for all minors. 





PENMANSHIP 


BY DR. EDWARD W, STITT 


District 


[Address before New York Chapter of the National Association of Corporation 


I am sorry that one of the speakers saw fit to 
criticize the penmanship of the school children. 

I do feel that possibly the reason for the 
thought that some of the boys cannot write well 
is this: During the war, any boy could get a 
job, and so the boy who was the rag-tag of the 
class, the boy who had no ability from the stand- 
point of the mental power, who had no ability 
from the standpoint of manual equipment, who 
had no ability in penmanship, could apply for a 
place and he was taken on at once. During those 
cruel five years of which we are now suffering 
from the aftermath, the average boy could get a 
job by applying for it, not in his own handwrit- 
ing as he used to, but by simply standing in line, 
and very often the line was not very long because 
all were put to work. I do feel, therefore, that 
the indictment of the schools for having poor 
Penmenship is not altogether a just one, for the 
reason that, in the main the best children, and 
that is true, I think in the high schools, as well 
as in the elementary schools, are not applying for 
work during the summer time. They are waiting 
to finish the course; therefore, those that you 
get, I think, are the survival of the unfittest, 
rather than the survival of the fittest. 


Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 


Training. ] 


The other point I would like to make is this. 
In recent years when the new vacation law was 
passed, the boys who cannot come under the 
rule of the State Compulsory Education Law but 
can come under the vacation law, go to work 
perhaps at first in a temporary job, and then you 
business men and corporation leaders make the 
lads so comfortable and so prosperous that they 
do not want to go back to school. Principal af- 
ter principal has told me that one of the worst 
things that has happened for the welfare legis- 
lation has been the privilege of allowing the 
children to work under a vacation school license 
because at the end of the summer vacation many 
of those boys do not return. 

Now it also has happened that very frequently 
those boys were prone to a little truancy and so 
they held on to the job in a kind of temporary 
way, pretending to be working, and it took much 
of the time and the energy of the attendance of- 
ficer to have those children restored to school. 
The Edison Company has outlined the right 
policy in saying to these lads: “We would like to 
have you in our employ after you have finished 
your school career.” And so other corpora- 
tions ought to say to these lads, “We want you 
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to return to school”; and the better the boy, the 
bigger the duty on the part of the corporation or 
the business man to see that such a boy goes 
back to school. 

When I was a lad graduating from the ele- 
mentary school, I thought I wanted to work for 
one summer,.and therefore I asked my parents 
if they were willing. They said, “Get a job and 
we will see,” and so I answered an advertise- 
ment “in my own handwriting” as was specified 
in the ad. and in a day or two, (and this 1s not 
the way most boys get their jobs today, they do 
not apply in their own handwriting that_was re- 
quired as part of the advertisement), in a day or 
two I got a reply, went down to interview this 
business man who engaged me and I worked 
there all summer at three dollars per week which 
was then big money for a boy in the days gone 
by. This is the part I want to tell you. [ worked in 
that man’s office all summer and a week before 
the end of vacation I said: “I want to tell you 
Mr. Blank, this is my last week. I am going back 
to school.” And that man, and I only fourteen 
years old, jumped all over me for daring to hold 


<4 
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the Job down in his place and thus getting ten 
weeks’ instruction from him in a temporary way 
I looked at him and said “Do you want ‘me nit 
come Monday to break in the new boy. or am | 
discharged now?” He replied: “You can 
next week and we will have to have a new 


come 
boy, 
perhaps you can break him in.” I went the next 
week, got the extra three dollars and resigned 
my job finally and c mmpletely. All I would Sav 
is this. That business man tried to get me to 
sacrifice my education. My parents urged me 
to go back to school, and I went to school and 
then to college, and then to my professional 
training, and I am a teacher, principal, superin- 
tendent, because of the education that I received 
in that way. And to you business men, may I 
urge that it is your bounded duty to the boys 
and girls who work for you to take the platf rm 
laid down by the New York Edison Company 
and urge them to go back to school, and the bet- 
ter the boy or the better the girl, the more cer- 
tain the duty it is on your part to see that they 
complete their education in the High School and 
possibly in the college. 





WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE SCHOOLS? 


BY CHARLES M. SMITH 


Co-ordinator, Department 


Education, New York City 


[Address before New York Chapter of the National Association of Corporation Training.] 


[I am afraid I cannot plead guilty to the title 
of expert. I ama student of a rather large prob- 
lem. For a number of years there has been a 
very interesting game with the business interest 
on one side and the school interests on the other. 
It has been a game of throwing things, not al- 
ways bouquets, at each other. That is, as our 
boys and girls have gone out into industry, the 
business man has found that they were not per- 
fect and that they did not always fit into his or- 
ganization as he felt that they should fit into it, 
with the result that he has asked the question, 
“What is the matter with the schools?” The 
school people back in their trenches have been 
responding with things which were not always 
complimentary about the business men. There 
has been a broken connection and a lack of mu- 
tual understanding. 

I believe that we now have the proper connect- 
ing link between the schools and the business 
interests. It is the coming together of just such 
groups as this, equally representative of school 
and industry, where we can take this product of 
the public schools and view it from both angles, 
that we can begin to get a rea! understanding 
and make real adjustments. The schools today 
are sincerely anxious to get, your viewpoint and 
just so far as it can be done with justice to the 
boy or girl to give you what you most need in 
the way of trained employees. To do this, they 
must know what your requirements are, and once 
they understand these requirements, you will find 


that they are ready to go the limit in meeting 


them providing always that they can keep to 
sound fundamental lines of education. In order 
to accomplish this result, we must have close co- 
operation. 

The primary subject under discussion at this 
time is summer or vacation employment. We 
are interested however, not merely in the vaca- 
tion employment of boys and girls but we are also 
interested in helping that large group of boys 
and girls in our high schools who are trying to 
do something to help make their way through 
school. I believe that you will agree with me 
that among the finest men and women in colleges 
will be found those who are working their way 
through. I doubt not that there are those who 
look back on their college years and are proud of 
the fact that they worked their way through. We 
have just as fine a group in our high schools who 
are in a very real sense, working their way 
through school and we are interested in helping 
these boys and girls find the opportunity to do 
this. It seems to me that the boy or girl who 
has the ambition and the grit to do this, is the 
boy or girl whom you will want in any organiza- 
tion. 

There are doubtless various types of work in 
any organization upon which these boys and girls 
can profitably be employed. We started with 
this idea a couple of years ago for our Saturday 
and afternoon workers and by agreeing for the 
Department of Education to make certain con- 
cessions on our part, we succeeded m interest- 


ing a group of empl yyers who are anxious to get 
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these young people. We suggested that the best 
way to handle this was through a central office. 
The Board of Education in New York agreed to 
establish such a central office. We found that 
despite the fact that we tried to make the neces- 
sity of dealing through the central office very 
clear, a- number of employment managers. still 
looked down the line coming to their offices and 
wherever they discovered a likely looking boy or 
girl, picked them out and engaged them without 
any reference to our office. The time came when 
these employment managers wished to have the 
people so selected by them, released in accord- 
ance with our agreement. (ne manager had 
engaged as many as three hundred such workers, 
all presumably being high school people. We 
made application for their release. We re- 
quested him to submit to us his lists so that the 
names might be checked by our office. Of the 
three hundred whom he had engaged as coming 
from the high schools, only fifty were actually 
high school pupils, the remaining two hundred 
and fifty coming from schools of all descrip- 
tions. While we are willing to acknowledge 
our own weaknesses and are ready to correct de- 
fects in our educational system as far as it is 
possible to do so, yet it is not fair to charge the 
defects that might be found in this two hundred 
and fifty so engaged, to our public schoo! sys- 
tem, and yet without the kind of co-operation 
which we are suggesting, that is exactly what is 
being done every day. 

Let me give you another illustration. | Within 
the last year, a certain large employer took on 
three hundred and sixty-two high school girls 
between the end of September and the end of 
November. I happened to be present in a con- 
ference where the personnel head of this organi- 
zation was also present. The question of labor 
turn over was under discussion. The fact that 
a considerable number of these presumably high 
school girls had left before the end of January 
was brought out and it was suggested that if we 
could get the working history of the girls and 
the high school from which they had come, it 
might be interesting to trace it back and see if 
there might be some connection between their 
school history and their industry history. The 
personnel manager agreed to give us this in- 
formation and we have in our possession these 
facts for the sixty-three girls who had left before 
the end of January out of the three hundred and 
sixtv-two who had been engaged. Of these 
sixty-three who had left (and I presume that the 
same would be true of those who had remained 
on the job), we found that only fourteen of them 
had ever been in a high school. 

The condition which always exists at the end 
of June and which will be particularly acute this 
year because of the present condition of the labor 
market, is that large numbers of high and public 
School boys and girls line up in front of the em- 
ployment office seeking jobs. A large number 
of these boys and girls really want jobs for the 
Summer only. They think that the only way 
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to secure such employment is to lead you to be- 
lieve that they are going to remain with you 
permanently. This frequently leads to the temp- 
tation to assure you emphatically that they have 
left school and are not going to return. You, 
believing their statement, if they happen to be 
promising material and you have the oppor- 
tunity for them, give them permanent positions. 
Now there are doubtless in your organizations a 
number of positions of a temporary nature where 
you could use them to advantage for this short 
term period, and if you knew the facts in the 
matter, you would doubtless be glad to give 
them temporary work; but on the strength of 
their statement, you assign them to a permanent 
job and to the expense of training. The cost of 
this hiring and training you know better than I, 
but it is safe to say it is anywhere from twenty- 
five dollars to one hundred dollars. You are a 
bit peeved and justly so, when in September 
these boys and girls go to you and say that their 
plans have changed and they are returning to 
school, and you forthwith begin to criticize the 
educational system which sends out boys and 
girls who are so unreliable. 

Some of you have been dealing with individual 
high schools and you will send your order, we 
will say, for fifty boys for summer work to that 
high school. Before the school representative 
sends these fifty boys to you, they want to be 
sure they are going to complete their examina- 
tions and so they hold off your order until the 
end of the term and about the last couple of 
days before school ends, you suddenly get a 
call from the outside office that there is a mob 
out there. You go out and find the fifty or more 
boys from which you are supposed to make your 
selections. All this can be obviated if your deal- 
ings are through a central office rather than with 
the individual school. As an evidence of the de- 
sire of the Board of Education to join hands with 
you and to be as helpful as possible, this central 
office has been established as a connecting link 
between industry and the schools. It is located 
at 131 Livingston street, Brooklyn. If you will 
anticipate your orders a little after looking over 
your organization and deciding about the num- 
ber of people you can employ, and will let us 
know as promptly as possible, we will be very 
glad to recommend to you boys and girls who 
will fit your various requirements, not from one 
high school but from as many high schools as 
may be necessary in order to furnish you with 
the number and type of workers you need. 

One other point: There is the possibility of 
making this vacation work more than a mere 
job. You are looking for’ permanent material to 
build up your organizations If you begin to 
look ahead, you can line up, it seems to us, many 
of the future employees from among the summer 
workers. In many cases you will find the type 
of boy or girl with the possibilities that you are 
looking for and arrangements can be made for 
these same people to return to you summer af- 
ter summer, each summer doing more responsi- 
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ble work, until they have completed their formal 
education. These young people upon graduat- 
ing would be pretty familiar with your organiza- 
tion and it seems to us, will be able to start at an 
advanced point. The worker is getting a voca- 
tional background which is going to help him in 
deciding his further educational preparation and 
you are going to have a chance to lead him along 
the lines that will best develop him for your line 
of work. The lack of this vocational outlook is 
causing considerable educational waste today. I 
have in mind now two boys who graduated last 
January from one of our technical high schools. 
Twelve years in their life had been spent in the 
public schools of New York, four of them in 
special technical training. These boys came to 
me seeking office positions. Inquiry as to why, 
brought out the fact that they were going to the 
university at night taking courses in account- 
ancy. When asked what led them to abandon 
the line which they specially prepared to take, 
they informed me that they had heard that it 


a 
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was a field that paid big money. 


When asked 
whether they had 


investigated to see what 
chances for making good money were in the field 
that they had prepared for they frankly admitted 
that they had not, yet they were throwing over. 
to an extent at least, this special preparation 
which they had made without knowing what it 
offered and were starting out on a course of pre- 
paration entirely different merely because they 
had heard it was a good field. This was an 
economic waste both to the individual and to the 
public schools and we believe that the kind of 
co-operation that we are now entering upon, 
will go a long way to obviate such waste to the 
great advantage of boys and girls, the industries 
which they enter and the school system. As in- 
dicated above, we have centralized the work 
from our side with the view of dealing with this 
matter with all the intelligence which we possess. 
We are willing to go more than half way if need 
be to meet you. 
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LITTLE LOST BOY 


BY MRS. 


A. K. 


POLLITZER 


Junior Employment Officer, New York City 


[Address before New York Chapter of the National Association of Corporation Training.] 


“Little Lost Boy” is the name of a story a 
good many of us perhaps have read in the last 
few years, and it is “lost” that most of the boys 
and girls between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen years in any great industrial city are. Per- 
haps no boy lost in a jungle is so completely lost 
as the boy or girl worker, who goes out, an un- 
der-graduate of the elementary school at the age 
of fourteen or fifteen to find his way alone in the 
industrial jungle, ill equipped physically, often 
below average mentality and vocationally abso- 
lutely unfit, as any boy or girl of that age must 
necessarily be. 

In spite of added troubles, the Continuation 
School Law has brought into juvenile placement 
work, we welcome the faw which will leave no 
child lost somewhere, nobody knowing or ap- 
parently caring where. 

In the West Side Continuation School in New 
York City 592 boys and girls registered for 
work between October first and April first; 691 
have been referred to jobs, that is, some have 
been referred to more than one; 300 have been 
placed. I suppose that seems like a very small 
percentage of placements, but it is just about as 
large here as of boys and girls who do not have 
to go to Continuation School. These 
are in the following trades: auto mechanics, 


boys 


machinists, printers, plumbers, jewelry workers, 
bookbinders, designers and miscellaneous. The 
girls are placed with dressmakers, in sewing of 
various kinds, in machine operating, millinery, 


finishing work, and crochet-beading. A large 
number of these boys and_= girls, as 


always at that age, have been placed in entirely 
unskilled labor, in factories and in miscellaneous 
jobs. But it has been possible, at any rate, even 
under the most distressing conditions to place a 
large number of these boys and girls. 

It seems to me that the position has not al- 
ways been exactly fair. Industry has always 
come back at the with blame and re- 
proach, while educators have had no chance to 
come back at industry. The schools, it is true, 
have not always fitted the child adequately for 
industry, but perhaps industry has not assumed 
its full share of the responsibility for training 
and directing the young worker, and perhaps, 
moreover, industry is not altogether such that 
children should be fitted to its demands, I am 
not going to express an opinon on this subject 
but I do want to say that I think the Continua- 
tion School presents a great opportunity for in- 
dustry and education, for employers and school 
men, to work together in the best interests ol 
our boys and girls. 


school 





If all civil employees in the United States were marshalled in one great body, it would in num- 


bers considerably more than equal the entire military force of the 
abroad in the late war.—Report of New York Civil Service Commission. 
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NEED OF CO-OPERATION 


BY HENRY £. JENKINS 


District Superintendent, New York 


[Address before New York Chapter of the National Association of Corporation Training.] 


Only once do I know of a close co-operation 
between the business people and the superin- 
tendent. Mr. McAndrew, associate superinten- 
dent, sent a letter to several department 
stores and asked them to let him know 
exactly what they wished from a_ boy or 
girl who came into their business establishment. 
They sent back five, six, or eight things which 
they desired. On one point they said, “If 124 
yards cost so much, say $14.10 a yard, what 
would be the cost of such a number of yards?” 
Make up a sales sheet. Mr. McAndrew gave the 
test in every school in four districts to the 8B 
classes. The results were amazing but at least 
we had some that could stand it. 

I am assuming now that the average human 
being goes through life well if he can add, sub- 
tract multiply, and divide, do the first case in per- 
centage, common and decimal fractions, and cal- 
culate the interest on a small note for 30, 60 or 


90 days. That is about the most any one needs 
to do in a lifetime in number work. In order to 
do that is for some people some hard job. I 
know there are a few people in high school 
classes who could not give you the sum of } and 
1-3 off hand. 

If business men would make an outline for 
their own class of employment of just what they 
wish in a boy or a girl that comes to them it 
would assist us materially. There are several 
things along this line of which the district su- 
perintendents know absolutely nothing. We 
have nothing whatever to do in giving working 
papers or sending boys holding them to business 
houses. And yet, after all, we are in the field 
working with and guiding these children, the 
teachers, and the principals. This is the one 
means of co-operation, immediate co-operation. 
I hope you will do this. 


— = aie 
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Hiawatha, 


At the Teachers’ Convention. 


And the little Hiawatha 

Raised his eyes to old Nokomis, 
Raised his eyes in childish wonder, 
Saying, “Tell, me old Nokomis, 
Why are all these squaws assembled, 
Like a flock of prairie-chickens, 
With but here and there a warrior? 
Why the squaws in fur and feathers, 
Earless squaws in silken stockings, 
Laughing, talking without ceasing, 
Both in whispers and in murmurs, 
Laughing, talking, each to others? 
Few the warriors, far outnumbered, 
Looking lost and mighty lonesome, 
Folded arms, or hands in pockets, 
First on one foot, then another, 

Each with an ingrowing ego. 

Why this great concourse, Nokomis? 


And the wise Nokomis answered, 
“This, my child, is a convention; 
Teachers of the young papooses 

In their annual convention. 

Here they come to gather knowledge; 
Here they come to garner wisdom, 
That, in turn, they may impart it 

To the young men and the maidens, 
To the heedless young papooses, 

Teach them language, physics, numbers. 
And instruct them in politeness, 
Elementary decorum. 

Restless are all small papooses, 

Seldom prone to pay attention, 

Prone to laugh and chatter alway; 
Therefore, for that very reason, 
Teachers all maintain the habit 

Of decorum when in public, 

For the value of example.” 


Then the little Hiawatha 

Lost himself in meditation, 
Hesitated for a moment, 

Thought again for sixty seconds, 
After which he said. “Nokomis, 
Yonder stands a stalwart warrior, 
On a platform he is standing; 

I suspect that he is talking, 

Speaking with gesticulation, 

Yet I hear no word he utters, 

Hear no word, no phrase nor sentence; 
Tell me, pray, good old Nokomis, 
Why should he disturb the meeting? 
Why should he persist and try to 
Interrupt the conversation?” 


And the wise Nokomis answered, 
“Son, the warrior on the platform 
Is a famous educator, 

From a distant place of learning, 
After much solicitation, 

And a goodly fee of wampum 

(In the Indian tongue “mazuma”), 
He lassoed the iron mustang, 

And, o’er mountain, plain and river, 
Journey to the town of Hartford 
To deliver an important 

Message to this great convention. 
Thus may all the teachers profit 
From the golden words of wisdom, 
Magic arts and lore of ages, 
Coming from the halls of learning.” 


Yet again young Hiawatha 

Spake unto his old grandmother, 
Saying, “What is all that roaring, 
Rumbling, pounding, beating, thumping? 
Long I've heard it, never ceasing; 

It resembles distant thunder.” 
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And again Nokomis answered, 

“First it was the late arrivals, 

Tardy some by sixty minutes; 

"Twas the entrance door that, swinging, 
Made the sound like distant thunder. 
Then, ere came the latest comers, 
Other squaws began departing; 

Thus, the doors, forever swinging, 
Swell the general confusion. 

So it is, O Hiawatha, 

That about a dozen people— 

Sachems, Chieftains, Scribes, Magicians— 
Sitting on the forward benches, 
Aided by their arts and magic, 

Hear the votes and resolutions, 

Join in the deliberations 

"Mid a sea of conversation. 

But, my dear boy, ishkabibble! 
(Indian phrase for “I should worry’), 
Let us journey to our wigwam; 

Let us wait not for adjournment, 
For the exits are all crowded, 
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Clogged and jammed by talking teachers, 
Making difficult the passage 
Of a snake, or yet a weasel. 


“Thank the Lord for printing-presses, 
For, to-morrow, in the papers, 

In the Hartford daily papers, 

We will read of the proceedings, 

All to-day’s deliberations, 

All the speeches, resolutions. 

Who the new Chief, who the Scribe is, 
Who the Keeper of the Wampum, 
Learn what sentiments have governed, 
Guided this association.” 


Then said little Hiawatha, 

Eyes with inspiration glowing, 
“Why—?” But wise Nokomis answered, 
Answered the unspoken question, 

“You may search me, Hiawatha!” 


CHARLES C. BRYANT. 
Hartford, 


—~ ~~ 
oo 





REPORTS FROM THE 


EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 


OUR BOYS AND OUR FARMS 
(George Junior Republic, Cal.) 

If you wish a thing to succeed, make it popu- 
lar. All over the country the schools and col- 
leges are doing their utmost to turn the thoughts 
and plans of the boys and girls toward agricui- 
ture, the oldest and the most honorable of voca- 
tions. The boys of the class in agriculture of the 
George Junior Republic of Chino, Cal, have just 
organized themselves into a Farm Centre, the 
object of which shall be “the promotion of in- 
terest in agriculture, the introduction of better 
methods of farming and the improvement of so- 
cial and economic conditions in the district.” The 
centre is to have representation in the San Ber- 
nardino County Bureau with special advantages. 
It was also represented in the High School 
County Fair at Pasadena. 

a 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN MARYLAND. 

The last year has been a time of quickening of 
the educational conscience in every state in the 
country. Owing largely to the rating by the 
Ayres tests, educational leaders have been taking 
account of stock, frankly facing the weaknesses 
of their school systems, voicing the needs of the 
teachers and the schools and asking their legis- 
latures for laws and funds to satisfy those needs. 
# The teachers of Maryland have faced the is- 
sues honestly and manfully and have suggested 
several very practical remedies. Teacher-train- 
ing, salaries, certification, conditions for work, 
expenditures, all vary far too much in the differ- 
ent counties. A state should rank at least as 
high in school expenditures as she does in wealth. 
This Maryland does not do being average in 
wealth and thirty-four in expenditures. To 
make the averages balance, the State Depart- 
ment of Education asks for an additional $750,- 





000 to be distributed proportionately among the 
counties. 
—o 

THE JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT BUREAU. 

“A College Education in Every Industry” is 
the slogan of the Junior Achievement Bureau of 
the Eastern States League. Boys and girls need 
the opportunity to find the activity which appeals 
to them above all others and for which they are 
best fitted. This the Bureau aims to help them 
to accomplish. 

The desire to do is inborn in children. _Pro- 
perly guided, this desire is constructive and valu- 
able. The desire to have is likewise fundamental. 
Properly guided, it results in ownership through 
service. The gang tendency is strong,- especially 
in boys. With right leadership, it develops into 
strong community co-operation. 

Through organized extension programs, lead- 
ership in contests, demonstrations and contests, 
the Bureau aims to give the boys and girls an 
opportunity to find themselves and to fit into the 
world’s work. These groups can be formed in 
any community and any activity may be selected 
that the members wish to pursue. On applica- 
tion to O. H. Benson, director of the Junior 
Achievement Bureau, Springfield, Mass., an ex- 
pert will be sent to any community in the eastern 
states to organize the club and to outline a plan 
of work for the year. 


a ae 
NEW SCHOOL LAWS IN WEST VIRGINIA. 
Several important educational laws were en- 

acted by the legislature of West Virginia during 

the session of 1921. Among these was a salary 
law fixing the minimum salaries for all schools 
outside of incorporated towns; a new levy law 

for salaries in elementary and high schools; a 

law providing for ten new Normal Training 
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High Schools; a text-book law providing for five 
years’ adoption and a change limit of forty per 
cent. in the subjects. Boards of education are 
authorized to provide dental clinics and to em- 
ploy dental hygienists. Industrial schools for 
negro boys and girls are to be established. 

J. H. Patterson, special assistant on reports, 
says that each person in the state has twenty dol- 
lars worth of school and fifty dollars worth of 
automobile. This must be corrected if West 
Virginia would give herself a higher place in the 
educational standards of the states. 

indiana 
REINDEER AND EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 

In 1891, at the suggestion of Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson, then general agent of education in 
Alaska, a small herd of sixteen reindeer was in- 
troduced into the territory. Since that time, 


over $317,000 has been appropriated by Con- 
gress for the support of the industry and now 
there are more than 200,000 reindeer in the 


country. This has supplied the natives with the 
means for economic independence, and _ has 
changed them from a hunting to a stable and 
property-accumulating people. With this stabil- 
ity of habitation, has come the necessity and the 
opportunity for the education of the native chil- 
dren. 

The present activities of the United States 
Bureau of Education include the formal educa- 
tion of these children, with special attention to 
vocational education and personal and commun- 
ity hygiene; social service in native villages; 
medical service; the reindeer industry; and co- 
operative stores. W. T. Lopp is the present head 
of the educational service of the federal govern- 
ment. 

The territorial schools for white children are 
now under the control of the people of 
Alaska. They provide for every phase of edu- 
cational activity, from diagnostic tests to thrift 
stamps. 

The difficulty of sustaining such a school sys- 
tem must test sorely the judgment, tact and en- 
durance of Superintendent Lester Henderson. 
The matter of communication alone presents al- 
most insurmountable difficulties. But the report 
breathes a spirit of courage and optimism which 
augurs well for the little citizens of that far-off 
land. 


sceandiblian 
COMMUNITY BUILDINGS AS WAR MEMORIALS. 

This form of memorial makes the strongest 
kind of an appeal as a commemorative expres- 
sion of the democratic ideal for which the sol- 
diers and sailors of America gave their lives. It 
is the center of community activity, the true 
home of democracy. 

The chief purpose of such a memorial is to 
meet the social, civic, recreational, and cultural 
needs of the community. There may be other 
urgent community needs, however, and then the 
consideration of economy and expediency must 
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determine the character of the memorial. One 
constantly recurring problem in many communi- 
ties is the provision for additional school build- 
ings or for extended school activities. The 
problem may be solved by combining this need 
with that of a community building. How this 
may be done successfully is told in a little pamph- 
let issued by the Bureau of Memorial Buildings 
of War Camp Community Service, 1 Madison 
avenue, New York City, 

—o— 
COMRADES IN PLAY. (Playground Association, New 

York City.) 

This is a program of leisure time activities 
which young men and young women may enjoy 
together. It recognizes the need for such com- 
radeship which has grown out of the war, and 
emphasizes this particular phase of community 
recreation which has so important a bearing on 
community life, in that from the young .men and 
women will come largely the leadership which 
will vitalize community life. 

To some men it is still given to see visions and 
dream dreams. And it is to the far sight and 
community spirit of Joseph Lee of Boston, that 
this program and many other wonderful social 
activities are made possible for the youth of 
America. 

——= 
A MEASURING STICK FOR UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The Labor Legislation Review for June has 
several timely articles on unemployment. Morris 
L. Cooke suggests that employment for the in- 
dividual or the group or the community as a 
whole is measured by the amount of time actually 
occupied in productive work. The “Unemploy- 
ment Score,” then is the percentage by which 
this falls short of the theoretical maximum of 
employment. 

Arizona and Missouri have both adopted work- 
men’s compensation acts this year and Minne- 
sota has created a state industrial commission 
to administer all labor laws. Legislation for 
maritime workers has been presented to Con- 


gress. 
——9—— 
TEACHER-TRAINING IN MARYLAND. 


The April number of the Maryland School 
Bulletin has a very suggestive analysis of the 
reasons why the colleges of the state are over- 
crowded while the normal schools go a-begging 
for pupils. Lack of vocational guidance in the 
high schools toward the profession of teaching 
is deplored. Salaries, of course, are pitifully in- 
adequate. Supervision should be provided for 
rural teachers. And the importance of the 
county superintendent should be more fully rec- 
A list of the duties of this officer is 
given which shows very clearly that he is kept 
quite as busy and is quite as necessary to the 
educational machinery of the state as are high 
school principals and other officials who receive 
far larger salaries. 


ognized. 
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MEN OF TODAY 


HON. JOHN WANAMAKER’S GOOD IDEAS 
BY J. A. STEWART 

The veteran member of Philadelphia’s Board 
of Education is Hon. John Wanamaker, at one 
time Postmaster General of the United States 
and a churchman, philanthropist and merchant 
of wide repute, and recently elected honorary 
chairman of the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial 1926. 

Few men have stood so long and so ably in 
the forefront of big activities. 

Church, public, religious and secular educa- 
tion, public service and commerce have all 
claimed him and received his best. He is as 
much a preacher and a teacher, as he is a mer- 
chant and administrator. 

His eighty and several more years have rested 
lightly upon him. He to talk about his 
experiences at the close of over sixty years of 
business life. 

“To a man of my age,” he said, genially, “fifty 
or sixty years does not seem to be as much as 
it did when I was twenty-two beginning with 
the saving of a part of the first money of my 
own earnings that I was able to put aside. But 
there are trees in California-in the Yosemite 
said to be 2,000 years old; fish in the sea said 
to be 500 years old; turtles now and then picked 


Sesqui 


loves 


up in the forests that have had their backs 
scratched with an age of 100 and 200 years. 


One ought to leave some mark behind him. To 
love to work and have so many years in active 
business is a great privilege, and I am glad to 
be a witness in this high court to the fact that 
there are compensations in business more valu- 
able than money.” 

Business in its biggest sense covers the whole 
range of, public utilities, supplying mutual ex- 
change for the common benefit. The great 
merchant is great in his ideas, in his knowledge 
of human nature, of affairs, of goods 
application of methods. 

“What’s the big idea?’ was the query of a 
contemporary of Mr. Wanamaker at the open- 
ing of his “new kind of a store,” 
erations ago. 


: and in his 


over two gen- 
“To do the greatest good to the 
greatest number,” was the reply. 

ce) ae said the querist, “The greatest 
number is always ‘number 1’ which is yourself— 
or myself.” 

“You are dead wrong,” said Mr. Wanamaker 
earnestly, “My idea is just the opposite of what 
you have imagined. I have 
that if I could make a store the 
tomers’ interests are the first consideration, | 
would be satisfied with whatever is left for the 
owner.” 

It is a matter of record that Mr. Wanamaker 
has always upheld to the world of merchants at 
large in this country and abroad the principles 


see!” 


always believed 


where cus- 


of the patron first, the merchant afterward, and 
has absolutely proved the wisdom of it in winning 
mercantile success. 


“I believe we owe a duty to the communities 
in which we live to be more than shopkeepers 
living twenty-four hours a day” is another of Mr. 
Wanamaker’s ideas. 
science, in his view. and it 
knowledge, scientific 


successful Business is a 
requires thorough 
treatment and_ the far- 
seeing vision of conscientious, unselfish, broad 
and patriotic men who love their country, and 
who can steer affairs not only to avoid the dan- 
gerous rocks of falsehood, panics, 


and depres- 
sion, but also to inaugurate great 


movements 
that promote general prosperity. 

His ideas are equally as broad and practical in 
the field of government as in that. of business. 
Three great expansions of the postal service (for 
which he blazed the way when Postmaster Gen- 
eral) have been achieved: Rural free delivery; 
postal savings, and parcel post. To these he 
would add the telegraph and telephone lines, He 
would greatly extend the function of the Govern- 
ment that it may serve the people, better, or in 
other words, that the people may do for them- 
selves things they now leave to private enter- 
prise. 

His ideas on moral reforms and on Christian- 
ity have been in advance of his time. 
been a teetotaler 1877, 


He has 
and in all those 
years he declares he has not taken a drink of 
liquor. “It very difficult for me when I 
lived in Washington, to entertain foreign officials 
without serving them with strong drinks but 
none of them ever got anything to drink at my 
house. I have never found that I missed any- 
thing by not drinking and cannot see that any- 
body else could miss anything by not drinking. 
The: appetite for strong drink is the devil’s best 
weapon and the world’s greatest curse.” 

The preservation of the Sabbath as a day of 
rest is one of Mr. Wanamaker’s most insistent 
ideas. He regards the sanctity of the Sabbath 
both from the viewpoint of the Christian and the 
business man. “TI consider it an absolute hurt to 
wages,” he said (at a recent meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Sabbath Association, of which he is presi- 
dent), “when persons for work which they do on 
Sunday which ought to be 
divided with those who are law abiding, who, per- 
haps, are out of a position because of the very 
existence of the Sunday work.” He has forwarded 
the time when stores give their employes (“the 
store family”) a whole, instead of the present half 
Saturday holiday for recreation in order that the 
Sabbath strictly for 
service. 

“T am willing to confess to you,” he said, “that 
I endeavored to make a boy’s dream a tangible 
realitv. and with unconquerable purpose, I 
steadilv followed the north star that T saw in the 


since 


was 


are given money 


may be kept religious 


ckyv, from the beginning and through all the 
vears I believe that everv achievement was but 
the starting post to a new endeavor There 


are no locks on the doors of wisdom, knowledge, 
honest enterprise and the opportunities of 


every side.” 

















Oberlin 

There has been no other disease perhaps 
which has been so widely advertised as leprosy. 
We have an almost inherited dread of it from 
the Bible and the pictures which it has given, 
and this Island of Lepers, as it is commonly 
called, in the Hawaiian Islands, is probably bet- 
ter known than anything else there excepting 
the Volcano of Kilauea. 

Hewever, one hears very little and sees almost 
nothing: of leprosy in the Hawaiian Islands, and 
this so-called Island of Lepers is devoted almost 
exclusively to great pastures and plantations, 
and the part given over to the lepers is merely a 
small peninsula, three or four miles long by one 
to two miles wide, which is separated from the 
rest of the island by a steep precipice. On this 
peninsula is a small model village with comfort- 
able houses, gardens, and small farms. It con- 
tains at the present time 650 lepers along with a 
number of wives and husbands and nurses, who 
are there taking care of those who are afflicted. 

While leprosy in its later stages often causes 
fingers and toes to drop off and very disgusting 
sores to appear upon the person, in the earlier 
stages it gives little annoyance or trouble and is 
seldom painful at any stage. In fact, one great 
difficulty in the cure of leprosy is the unwilling- 
ness of the patients to take treatment, as they 
find themselves very comfortably situated with 
little to do. 

Many people imagine that leprosy is a very 
contagious disease, but the opposite is true. 
Leprosy can only be contracted by an abrasion 
in the skin of one person coming in contact with 
one of the sores of the leper or with something 
that the leper has just touched. Wives oft-times 
do not contract leprosy from their husbands, and 
very few of the children born in the teper colony 
are lepers; not more than ten per cent. at the 
outside. 
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THE ISLAND OF LEPERS 


BY HENRY 8. CURTIS, PH.D 





Ohio 


When it is considered that this great leper 
colony, probably the best known in the world, 
contains only 650 patients, and that these «are 
fairly comfortable, one can but think that lep- 
rosy has been much over-advertised. For every 
leper in Moloki there are more than a thousand 
syphilitics in the United States, and syphilis is 
quite as contagious and a much more serious dis- 
ease often resulting in the complete dementia of 
the patient, while at least eighty per cent. of all 
children of syphilitics are either born dead or 
with a syphilitic taint. 

For several years chalmugra oil has been used 
in the treatment of lepers, and oft-times with 
good results; but this is a heavy oil which may 
cause nausea and the skin to break out in rash 
or in active sores. Some patients are unable to 
take it at all. But about a year ago Dr, Dean, 
president of the College of Hawaii, managed to 
derive from the chalmugra oil four different 
acids, which are known as acids A, B, C, and D. 
The C acid proves to be the active agent in the 
cure of leprosy, and of itself produces none of 
the disagreeable symptoms which result from us- 
ing the oil. However, the chalmugra oil comes 
from a plant which at present is raised only in 
India, and the United States Health Service re- 
ceives only a small amount which is quite inad- 
equate to treat the lepers on Moloki, and is only 
sufficient for those who are sent to the receiving 
station in the City of Honolulu, where there are 
some twenty-five now receiving regular allow- 
ances. However, something over 300 of the 
plants have been brought from India and are 
now being raised in the grounds of the College 
of Hawaii, and it is hoped that there may soon 
be an adequate supply of the oil to treat all the 
lepers, and that the disease may actually be 
wiped out. 
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A Song for the Flag. 


BY DENIS A. 


Here is my love to you, flag of the free, and flag of 
tried and true; 

Here is my love to your streaming stripes and your stars 
in a field of blue; 

Here is my love to your silken folds wherever they wave 
on high, 

For yd are the flag of a land for which ‘twere sweet 
for a man to die. 


Native or foreign, we’re all as one when cometh the day 
of strife, 

What is the dearest gift we can give for the flag but a 
human life? 

Native or foreign are all the same when the heart's blood 
reddens the earth, 

And, native or foreign, ’tis love like this is the ultimate 
test of your worth. 


Native or immigrant, here is the task to which we must 
summon our powers: 

Ever unsullied to keep the flag in peace as in war’s wild 

hours, 





MCCARTHY 

Selfishness, narrowness, graft, and greed and the evil 
that hates the light-— 

All these are foes of the flag to-day; all these we must 
face and fight. 


Symbol of hope to me and to mine and to all who aspire 
to be free, 

Ever your golden stars may shine from the east to the 
western sea; 

Ever your golden stars may shine, and ever your stripes 
may gleam, } 

To lead us from the deeds we do to the greater deeds 
that we dream. 


Here is our love to you, flag of the free, and flag of the 
tried and true; 

Here is our love to your streaming stripes and your 
stars in a field of blue; 

Native or foreign, we're children all of the land over 
which you fly, 

And, native or foreign, we love the land for whichs 

it were sweet to die. 
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PERSONALITY OF THE KINDERGARTEN 


The Kindergarten is a distinct personality and 
functions in training for personality, which 
should be the aim of all education. 

Personality distinguishes one in quantity and 
quality of traits and achievements from others 
who have had similar opportunities and respon- 
sibilities. 

Withdut personality, scholarship is little more 
than “sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

Scholarship without personality is a chest of 
keen-edged tools that one has never used and 
will never use. 

Personality is opportunity in action, is oppor- 
tunity culminating in responsibility. 

Personality is more a matter of traits than of 
talents, and the distinguishing characteristic of 
the Kindergarten is that it functions in traits as 
does no other phase of public elementary educa- 
tion. The Kindergarten studies traits, gives 
traits an opportunity for demonstration in free 
play, in normal social relations and in construc- 
tive creation. 

The Kindergarten modifies the inherited dis- 
position; tones down tendencies to fractious- 
mess, impetuosity, jealousy, envy and kindred 
unrestrained impulses; tones up the limp, inert, 
sluggish, listless child by having the children 
function in community action, in neighborly. re- 
lations. 

A hog cannot wear a blue ribbon unless it has 
the right disposition. Weight and form are un- 
availing without it. Possibly disposition will 
some time be considered as essential as talent in 
the education of children. 

We all learned more the first twenty-four hours 
after birth than in any subsequent twenty-four 
hours, and it was purely self-education. Day by 


_ day the child learns more in the first three or 
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four years than in any subsequent days. Then 
there is a semi-neutral period of a year or two 
and from the fifth or sixth year onward the pos- 
sibilities of learning increase in geometrical 
ratio until the late teens, when one naturally, 
not necessarily, slows down. 

That semi-neutral period in which the child is 
adjusting himself from self-learning to school- 
learning or teacher-learning is of inestimable 
importance. 

In the first three or four years of self-learning 
the millions of children of America unfold under 
various environments; some in beautiful homes 
with every loving care of mother or skilful maid, 
some in homes of vice, of uncouth profane lan- 
guage, where wrangling is constant, where all 
conditions are demoralizing. 

Every year a million children and more enter 
the first grade at the age of six or seven from 
homes that range from the highest good to the 
lowest bad. 

More depends upon what has influenced those 
children in the two previous neutral years than 
has ever been estimated. 

The first grade into which these million or 
more children come each year, from homes of 
every conceivable social and moral condition, 
has a curricula that stresses learning to read, 
write and use number at high speed, and this 
speed is greatly accelerated by modern mea- 
surements of attainment in talent activity. The 
achievement is beyond anything that the imagin- 
ation could anticipate. The school is styled a 
melting pot, a red-hot crucible into which they 
are all thrown. They learn to read and write 
almost miraculously. While they are in the 
crucible they do wonderfully well, but when they 
are in the streets and in the alleys the dross is 
sometimes more in evidence than the refined 
metal. 

The melting pot is not an adequate designation 
for the school. A Burbank creation ranch is 
much nearer ‘an appropriate characterization of 
the American school. It should be an oppor- 
tunity to cultivate the best traits.. It should 
demonstrate growthful activities that will bear 
fruit in better social and civic life. 

It is possible to cultivate the spines off the 
cactus. The only reason the spines were there 
is because they were a necessity in the desert 
life where the cactus were the only green thing. 
They would have soon ended their career had 
they been edible by’ wild beasts. They main- 
tained their place in life by their poisonous 
spines. The bloom was brilliant and was the 
crown of glory, but the spines were their pro- 
tection, their salvation. 

When the spines are no longer needed, they 
can be eliminated, and that is the mission of a 
Burbank. A vast multitude of children enter 
the American school each year from homes 
where human nature thinks it needs poisonous 
spines to survive in the environment of crowded 
streets and alleys, in unsanitary and often 
breeding places of vice. In many of these 
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homes the one idea is to challenge every more 
fortunate human being’s right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit, of happiness. 

No child should be introduced into a talent- 
training classroom without first being in a gar- 
den where traits are cultivated; where human 
nature has the spines eliminated by the garden- 
er’s’ processes. 

The Kindergarten is precisely such a place for 
children who need the nurture and nourishment 
of a trained child-gardener, 

Traits cannot be tested as talents can be. One 
reason that the traditional curriculum is de- 
yoted to talent training is because results can be 
measured while traits must be estimated. Ability 
to estimate is heaven high above ability to mea- 
sure. A moron can measure but only a master 
can estimate. One measures with a mechanical 
unit but only a trained brain can _ estimate. 
Skill in estimating is the highest non-creative 
human skill. Skill in trait estimating is infin- 
itely higher than skill in talent measurements. 

A person can be a born teacher but no one 
since Froebel has been a born Kindergartner. 
Tens of thousands are teaching school today 
without training therefor, but no one has ever 
been a Kindergartner without training. One 
can learn from a book how to use a yard stick, 
can use a key to measure the correctness of 
answers to examples; but no one has ever 
learned how to estimate success in trait training 
without being trained therefor. 

A trait is a dominating characteristic. Traits 
are the vitality im one’s character. One’s social 
and civic influences are measured by his social 
and civic traits. Traits constitute personality. 

Trait training is the highest non-creative hu- 
man art and Kindergartners train traits. The 
mission of the Kindergarten training school is 
to provide trait trainers, which is educational 
art raised to the nth power. 
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ROBERTS TO EL PASO. 

Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts is elected principal 
of the high school of El Paso, Texas, with its 
junior college attachment. This is one of the 
best opportunities in the Southwest and Dr. 
Roberts is one of the best men to develop its 
possibilities.» He goes from Las Vegas; New 
Mexico, where he has had a record of profes- 
sional achievement of which any one might well 
be proud. The wonder is not that he leaves 
the normal university but that he weathered the 
storms for eleven years, much longer than any 
One else has tried to do. He goes to El Paso 
when its possibilities are ripening fast. New 
Mexico will also forget all its entanglements and 
enter upon an entirely new professional life. 
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Secretary Crabtree’s headquarters will be at 
The Savoy, Des Moines, June 20-July 10. 
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Make the Des Moines meeting a Booster for 
American Public Schools. 
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THE END OF THE LIMIT. 


Will someone who feels equal. to the task 
adequately express the castigation which the fol- 
lowing letter to a New England woman teacher 
calls for: 

TEACHERS’ OIL SYNDICATE 
(A Common Law Trust) 
5,000 Units at $10.00 Each 
May 1, 1921. 
“Dear Madam: 

“We three teachérs have formed this Synidi- 
cate because wé are ambitious to make enough 
money to get away from teaching; to help others 
do the same, and we honestly believe we will 
realize that ambition. 

oe <6 

You may subscribe for one to five units only, 
—the most you may invest is $50. This is ¢ap- 
able of netting big returns as our capital is small; 
providing, of course, that we hit oil. 

“If you want to get out of the schoolroom as 
we do—if you are ambitious to become indepen- 
dent—if you can afford to buy one to five units 
where you are assured an honest effort will be 
made to get oil and get it quickly,— 

“Fill out and return at once the enclosed sub- 
scription. If it arrives too late your money will 
be returned, 

“Yours very truly, 
“Trustee.” 

The three teachers who have created this 
Teachers’ Oil Syndicate are none of them in the 
state where they are to “drive the well.” One 
of them is from Pennsylvania, one from Ohio, 
one from Minnesota. 

——___ —+-0-+-@-«-¢-0- —________ 
STORIES OF THE DAY’S WORK* 

No series of American problems is more vital 
at the present time than those which centre 
about inspiring boys of high school age with a 
determined purpose to make a real success 
through their own dogged perserverance. The 
great danger threatening the young men of to- 
day is a desire to treat life as a gamble, expect- 
ing a streak of luck. 

No job is adequate for the expenses of a pres- 
ent day youngster who spends $6.00 on a Sun- 
day at the beach and other pleasures in pro- 
portion, . ; 

The feeling among young people is well-nigh 
universal that everyone who has succeeded has 
done it by luck or trickery. It never seems ta 
have dawned upon them that real business suc- 
cess is usually earned. 

“Stories of the Day’s Work,” contains twenty- 
seven great stories, real masterpieces which can 
but give boys a real vision of earned success, 
The first is “A Message to Garcia,” which prob- 
ably had a greater influence in its day than any 
other recent bit of writing for boys and young 
men. Then there is the cream of Russell H. 
Conwell’s famous lecture on “Acres of Dia- 





*“Stories of the Day’s Work.” By Roy Davis 
University, and Frederick G. Getchell,” Mochanio meen 
High School, Boston. Boston, New ‘York Chicago; 
Ginn & Company. Cloth. 318 pages. ; ; 
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monds”; S. S. McClure’s getting his first job at 
editing a magazine; Ralph Conner’s “Iloeing 
Turnips’; Ernest Poole’s, “Cowboys of the 
Skies”; Norman Duncan's, “Billy Topsail”; Ed- 
ward ©. Bok’s, “Why I Believe in Poverty”; 
Henry M. Wooley’s, “Financing a Panic”; Gene 
Stratton Porter’s, “A Girl of the Limberlost” ; 
A. D. Meister’s, “Building Up a Paper Route in 
1916”; and other irresistible stories such as 
every youngster will do well to read. 
Practically every one of these “Stories of the 
Day’s Work” is from some permanently famous 
great story. There is nothing in these 317 
pages that will not be read with zest, that will 
not grip a boy or girl, a young man or woman, 
that will not do something well worth while as 
a “Danger Signal,” on the one hand and as a 


thrilling inspiration on the other. 
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EUCLID’S STANDARDS 

Euclid, Ohio, has as high educational stand- 
ards as any city in the country. All classifica- 
tions as to salary apply to all teachers regardless 
of their assignment. A _ post-graduate of col- 
lege or university receives a minimum of $1,600 
and a maximum of $2,800; four years’ college or 
university minimum, $1,550; maximum, $2,000; 
two years’ normal school graduation $1,300 min- 
imum. Salaries increase $100 a year until 
maximum is reached. No salary increase for 
any teacher is to exceed ten per cent. of previ- 
ous year’s salary, except that any teacher can 
have $50 extra for attendance upon an approved 
summer &chool. ‘Previous jteaching experience, 
beyond two years, is allowed $50 a year while 
having minimum fBuclid requirements and $25 
a year with less requirements. Two years’ suc- 
cessful experience required of all candidates. 
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GREAT. AWAKENING 
SETTS 

In many ways has Massachusetts revealed an 
altogether new spirit of progress in education 
but in nothing is this quite so significant as in 
the official state attitude toward the normal 
schools. The credit for this must be given 
largely to Dr. Payson Smith, state commissioner 
of education, who skilfully took advantage of an 
aroused public sentiment. Five of the state 
normal schools will give college degrees and in 
the near future they will be styled Teachers’ 
Colleges. 

. 0 20-208 

BOBBED HAIR CRISIS 

At last there seems to be a crisis in young 
women’s hair dressing, at least so far as_ the 
teaching profession is involved. One of the 
leading State Teachers’ Colleges of the United 
States prints the following in “Suggestions on 
Woman’s Dress.” 

“Indulgence in conspicuous and bizarre styles, 
in powder and rouge and extreme hair dressing 
is discountenanced, and if persisted in is consid- 
ered a disqualification for recommendations as a 


teacher.” 





IN MASSACHU- 
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At least one city superintendent has announced 
that he will employ no teacher whose dress jis 
conspi uously extreme 
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THE OTHER SIDE 

The following editorial in an important daily 
paper starts something on the other side of the 
hair question: 

“We admit an utter inability to see wherein a 
normal school pupil commits an impropriety or 
departs from the narrow way of pedagogic so- 
briety merely by bobbing her hair; but it is easy 
to see how an over prim and fussy supervisor 
can do considerable harm by issuing an order 
against visits to the barber, thereby making her 
judgment a matter of ridicule among those who 
ought to respect it.” 
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A NORMAL BOULEVARD. 

The Cheney, Washington, State Normal 
School has a state highway of nearly 125 miles 
named in its honor, “Normal Boulevard.” It 
is one of the most prominent north and south 
boulevards of Eastern Washington, connecting 
Spokane and the Pasco District and the two na- 
tional transcontinental highways. Through the 
request of President N. D. Showalter of Cheney, 
the boulevard has been officially designated and 
all signs so designate it from Spokane to Pasco. 

At the Spokane terminal where the Normal 
Boulevard branches off from the transconti- 
nental boulevard there is a forty-foot colored bill- 
board with a beautiful picture of the Normal 
School buildings, with facts and figures impres- 
sively and artistically painted at either end of 
the buildings. Tens of thousands of tourists and 
citizens of the state will realize each year that 
the state has a notable institution for the prepar- 
ation of teachers. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN’S GREAT 
DEPARTURE 
President Burton of the University of Micht- 
gan, with the ardent support of the Board of Re- 
gents and the educators of the state, has taken 
a great stride forward in professional education. 





‘here is to be a real school of education. Those 
who know President Burton well, know _ that 
nothing less than his would  satisty, him, and 
some of us have known for sometime, before Dr. 
Burton was selected as the University _ leader, 
that the Board of Regents, individually, at least, 
had decided upon this action or its equivalent. 

The University of Michigan, under Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Payne, had the first university profes- 
sional work in the country and Professor Whit- 
ney has been insistent upon some such depar- 
ture as this and that it waited for the right op- 
portunity cannot rob him of the honor that 1s 
justly his due. 


<O++@ 
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A CORRECTION 
The salary of Ernest A. Smith, superintendent, 
Evanston, Illinois, is to be $6,500 and not $5,000 
as stated in “Who’s Who” in our June 16 issue. 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION 


UBL W. LAMKIN, successor to Charles A. 
Prosser in the Vocational Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has accepted the presidency 
of the Northwest Teachers College, Maryville, 
Missouri. The Journal of Education has on 
many occasions written of the rare ability of Mr. 
Lamkin, whose service as state superintendent 
of Missouri placed him in the front rank of na- 
tional leaders in administration. He will give 
the college at Maryville national distinction from 
the first. 

WILBUR A. FRANKS, | superintendent, 
Euclid, Ohio, has a record of professional 
achievement that deserves recognition even in 
this day of record breaking accomplishments. 
There is nothing higher in any phase of profes- 
sional idealism than is adopted by his Board of 
Education. Of these Euclid standards we speak 
editorially. 

JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, is to be American Ambassador 
to China. Dr. Schurman has been an eminent 
university president, and United States minister 
to Greece. He is one of the few Americans 
who has been a success in education and in dip- 
lomacy. He is a Canadian by birth, an Amer- 
ican in education, and thinks in world units. 

JOSIAH W. TAYLOR, director of secondary 
education, State Department of Education, 
Augusta, Maine, is an important factor in the 
notable success of the administration of State 
Superintendent Augustus O. Thomas. He is 
withal an effective speaker on many phases of 
education. His institute work is always  ac- 
ceptable. 

M. L. BRITTAIN, state superintendent of 
Georgia, has had the honor of being elected su- 
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* perintendent of Atlanta at a tempting salary and 


he has had the privilege of declining the honor. 
Mr. Brittain is a real leader of all educational 
forces in the Empire State of the South. There 
is no honor in the state to which he is not en- 
titled. 


B. J. BURRIS, assistant state superintendent 
of Indiana, will suweceed L. N. Hines as state su 
perintendent on October 1, when Mr. Hines be- 
comes president of the State Teachers’ College 
at Terre Haute. Mr. Burris has been with Mr. 
Hines four years and has demonstrated rare 
ability im administration. 


HUNTLEY N. SPAULDING, newly * ap 
pointed president of the New Hampshire State 
Board of Education is one of the ablest men in 
the state and brings to ‘his new responsibility 
ardent faith in public schools and spirit of de- 
votion to their highest interests. 


JULIA M. FITZPATRICK, Jong eminently 
efficient president of the Boston Elementary 
Teachers’ Club, has been presented with a purse 
of $1,800 in token of appreciation of her leader- 
ship. 


W. W. PARSONS resigns as president of the 
State Normal School at Terre. Haute, and is 
elected honorary president with a lectureship in 
the mstitution. Dr, Parsons has been president 
for thirty-six years and was on the faculty fifteen 
years before he was president so that he has 
been connected with the school _ fifty-six years. 
Dr. Parsons has hhad an intimate connection with 
teacher training than any one else now liv- 
ing and has been eminently influential , in 
educational affairs in other states. He is highly 
popular on the educational platform. 





Business and Geography. 


BY ROY TEMPLE HOUSE 


Norman, Okla 


We were a group of travelers, a-riding on the rail, 

And every fellow named his state, and then he told his 
tale. 

And this is how the series went. The first to have his 
say,— 

A poultry-dealer, as it seemed,—had come from Shreve- 
port, La. 

And then a doctor told us how he'd journeyed land and 
sea, 

But found no city half so fine as Baltimore, Md. 

And then a black-robed brother helped the lagging hours 
to pass, 

A priest of blameless sanctity, whose home was Boston, 

Mass. 

At this a bright young fellow told us how he made his way 

Collecting bills long over-due; he lived in Pittsburg, Pa 

A bleak and rugged Westerner now took his turn, and 
swore 

The mining business pleased him best, and so did Portland, 
Ore. 

A gentleman in hunting garb descanted on the bliss 

Of shooting ducks about his home, just out of Vicksburg, 


Miss. 


A pale young fellow paused a bit to swallow down a pill, 

And said he found the climate raw in East St. Louis, Il. 

A gay old person with a face as wrinkled as a squash 

Told how his laundry made him rich in Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

At this a butcher spoke a word, and said his hair was gray 

From fifty years of honest toil in Pensacola, Fla 

An over-friendly gentleman with tons of diamonds on 

Shook hands and gaye us all a bid to Willimantic, Conn. 

His neighbor, who had sat and hummed a bit of melody, 

Now told us he taught music down in Washington, D. C 

\ packer from the chilly North, a very pleasant man, 

Told how they tinned their fish and beef across in 
Londen, Can. 

A wealthy manufacturer gave out a hint or so 

On building farm machinery in Kansas City, Mo 

\ hale old boatman told his tale, a chipper as a lark 

He'd seen more floods than Noah, and he came from Le- 


land, Ark. 
And what did I contribute Well, I told my friend ou 
see, 


That I was just myself, that’s all, and hailed from Port- 


land, Me. 
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THE WEEK 


KING GEORGE’S APPEAL TO IRELAND. 

The opening of the Northern Parliament at 
Belfast, June 22, by King George, who was ac- 
companied by Queen Mary, was an impressive 
ceremony, carried out with brilliant pageantry, 
and, happily, not attended or followed by any 
hostile demonstrations. The King, who is per- 
sonally much beloved throughout the Empire, 
seized the occasion to make an earnest appeal to 
all Irishmen “to pause, to stretch out the hand 
of forbearance and conciliation, to forgive and 
to forget, and to join in making for the land 
which they love a new era of peace, content- 
ment and good will.” The ‘King added an ex- 
pression of this hope that the gathering before 
him might be “the prelude of the day on which 
the Irish people of the North and South, under 
one Parliament or two as those parliaments may 
themselves decide, ghall work together in com- 
mon love for Ireland upon the sure foundation 
of mutual justice and respect.” 

BUSINESS DELAYED AT WASHINGTON. 

The enactment of important legislation at 
Washington is delayed by divisions and differ- 
ences which do not follow party lines. New 
alignments are forming. A score or more of 
Democratic and Republican Senators have come 
together for the promotion of more or less radi- 
cal measures; and the House, where radical 
tendencies have usually been more manifest than 
in the Senate, is coming to be regarded as, on 
the whole, the more conservative body o: the 
two. It was pretty generally hoped, at the be- 
ginning of the session, that the question of tax 
revision would be given the right of way because 
of its vital consequence to all business interests; 
but it has been practically shelved by the tariff 
issue, and that is something that, if precedents 
count for anything, can hardly reach a definite 
settlement inside of five months. Altogether, 
Congress faces the probability of an all-summer 
session, and will count itself fortunate if it 
reaches adjournment much before the December 
date of the regular session. 

CO-OPERATING TO SMASH THE TRUSTS. 

The operations of Mr. Untermeyer and the 
Lockwood Committee in New York have been 
taken under State laws, and necessarily 
been limited to concerns within the State. A 
corporation or individual booster of prices 
needed only to get established across the line in 
New Jersey to escape. prosecution  al- 
together. Now, however, a conference between 
Mr. Untermeyer and the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Justice at Washington has brought 
about a plan of co-operation, aimed especially 
at the profiteers in building materials of various 
kinds, who will be prosecuted under the federal 
anti-trust laws. The Lockwood Committee 
has accumulated evidence of such practices 
against 1,500 or more individuals and corpora- 
tions guilty of these practices, and if Congress 
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will make the very moderaté appropriation re- 
quired to carry on the work, some spectacular 
results may be anticipated. 

A REVIVAL OF PIRACY. 

Piracy is a crime which has been regarded as 
practically eliminated from the dangers of the 
sea, through modern methods of communica- 
tion; but there seems to be good reason to sus- 
pect it, in connection with the mysterious disap- 
pearance of at least four American ships off the 
Atlantic coast. The first case was that of the 
five-masted schooner Carol. Deering, which was 
found abandoned off the North Carolina coast 
several months ago, on her way back from Rio 
de Janeiro to Portland, Maine. Everything on 
board was in good condition, and she had evi- 
dently been abandoned in haste. A little later, a 
bottle came ashore, containing a note, purport- 
ing to have been written by the mate, which 
read: “An oil-burning tanker or submarine has 
boarded us and placed our crew in irons. Get 
word to headquarters of company at once.” The 
steel steamer Hewitt of Portland disappeared 
several months ago on her way from Sabine, 
Texas, and not a spar, or boat, or a body of any 
member of her crew has ever been found. The 
Department of Commerce reports the disappear- 


ance of two other steamers, whose mames are 
not given, under equally mysterious circum- 
stances, 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOLS. 

An investigation of the schools in New York 
City, conducted by a group of civic and non- 
political organizations, has disclosed deplorable 
conditions in the forty schools visited. 
In a majority of the schools, the sant- 
tary arrangements and the fire protection are 
woefully inadequate. Stairways were found 
dark, conducing to panic in case of fire. Teachers 
and children—sometimes seventy of the latter 
in one room—are therded together in dingy and 
dirty rooms. The Julia Richman High School 
on West 13th street is condemned by the in- 
vestigators as “a fire trap.” In 
thirteen of the buildings inspected, lighting and 
ventilation are bad, causing eye trouble among 
the children. The investigators declare that it 
would be “criminal negligence” to allow the 
children of New York to receive indefinitely 
their training for citizenship in such dilapidated 
structures, 
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RECKLESS MOTORING. 

With the advent of summer and_ alluring 
weather, the number of accidents due. to reck- 
less motoring is alarmingly the increase. 
The Boston Herald reported no less than eleven 
serious accidents of this kind on Sunday, June 
19, in Massachusetts alone. Three of them were 
immediately fatal, and the others sent twenty- 
eight men, women and children to the hospitals. 
In one case, a motor crashed into a trolley car, 
seriously injuring four of , the passengers; im 
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another, a car was overturned and five of its 
passengers badly hurt, through the effo-t of the 
driver to escape running over a dog. In at 
least one case, and probably in several others, 
the driver of the car was under the influence of 
liquor. The Herald justly says: “The man who, 
half intoxicated, dashes through the streets in 
an automobile which he can only partly control, 
and kills some one on his way, is guilty of man- 
slaughter and nothing short of a jail sentence 
will meet his case.” 
AN AGREEMENT IN UPPER SILESIA. 

A new pacification plan is reported to have 
become effective in Upper Silesia. Under this 
plan, to which the German General Hoefer, un- 
der pressure from the British General Heniker, 
and the Polish General Korfanty, through the 
persuasion of the French General Lerond, ‘have 
assented, the Polish insurgents and the German 
irregular forces are to begin withdrawing im- 
mediately, and to continue doing so until they 
are both out of the disputed area. Then it is 
planned that a combined British, French and 
Italian force, representing the Entente, will 
clean up Upper Silesia, and maintain law and 
order pending the settlement of the Upper 
Silesian question. If either the Poles or the 
Germans do not adhere to this arrangement, the 
other side will be allowed immediately to resume 
the old front line, while the British forces will 
deal with the offender. 

MACHINE GUNS FOR THE SINN FEIN. 

The discovery of 495 machine guns, June 15, 
obviously intended for Sinn Fein use, on the 
Dublin-bound steamship East Side in Hoboken, 
led to the further discovery that several of the 
guns were carefully cleaned and ready for  in- 
stant use. The Government investigators be- 
lieve that recently-signed members of the engine 
room crew, largely composed. of Irishmen were 
planning to use these guns to dominate the crew 
and make possible the landing of the arms at any 
time or place. Despatches from London: state 
that plans of Sinn Fein military leaders have 
been captured in Ireland, which embraced the 
acquisition of hundreds of light machine guns 
which would be deadly weapons in street fight- 
ing. Presumably the large consignment of such 
guns on the East Side—whose presence in the 
cargo was discovered by accident—was a part of 
this outfit. 
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HANG OUT THE CLOTHES LINE! 


BY C. A. S. DWIGHT, PH. D. 


- 


University of Oklahoma 


“Throw out the life line!’ Many have felt the 
thrill of this song, but only a sailor can realize 
its full meaning. Here and there along the 
decks of an ocean “liner” are to be seen, lashed 
to the bulwarks or secured by an easily-releas- 
ing device, life-buoys, for instant use when the 
cry is raised: “Man overboard!” Along the coast, 
from the life-savingn stations, the life-line is shot 
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from the mouth of a little cannon. Every now 
and then in life comes this emergency call for 
extraordinary assistance. 

Much of life, however, is not extraordinary. 
Many a poet will be found to sing of battles, 
either of tribes or tempests, but few are the 
songsters who take thought to praise the pro- 
saic, and to glorify the simple. We wish that 
we had more of the poetic fire, and could write 
a hymn entitled “Hang out the clothes line!” as 
a companion piece to the first lyric mentioned. 
Why not? Not everybody can be spectacularly 
saving somebody else—many ‘must discharge 
their surplus energy or enthusiasm along the 
line of the hanging clothes, the drying hay, the 
baking bread, or the steaming wash-tub. Whether 
it be in the usual country style of a pole or two 
stuck up in the ground, bearing aloft a swaying 
load of flying shirts or dish-cloths, by the device 
of a double cord, drawn back and forth through 
a pulley, which Mrs. O’Rarrity in the slums 
utilizes to swing her Pat’s wardrobe high above 
the alley below, or the long line of sailors’ white 
blouses, triced up with a few spare halliards, 
rigged from bowsprit to foretop, the problem of 
the washing and the drying of clothes confronts 
us at every turn—of which some modern Carlyle 
ought to interpret the significance. This particu- 
lar process of industry is simply exponential of 
a wide range of activities which, no one of them 
important or impressive in itself, yet in the ag- 
gregate enable the world to carry on. 

In our vocational guidance we must then 
frankly tell the young people that we cannot 
promise them, one and all, conspicuity, popular 
applause, a “career,” or a blaze of reputation 
that will flare around the world. The oppor- 
tunity to shine will be infrequent, but the chance 
to serve is incessant. It is only now and then 
one may be a life-saver—generally the call, will 
be to be a life-maker. The prosaic, however, is 
full of promise. A large number of “mickles” 
make a “much”; out of daily fidelities and 
amenities a splendid character is finally built. 
For every singing of “Throw out the life line!’ 
then there ought to be ten or twenty renderings 
of that yet unwritten song, “Hang out the clothes 
line!” Can a line of shirts and socks be lyric? 
Is there any poesy in laundering? Not in the 
shirts and socks, but in the souls of the workers. 
There is where the music must be—in the patient 
spirit, the indomitable resolution, of the work-a- 
day vocationalist, the faithful routiner, the com- 
mon man of uncommon worth, who is equally 
willing to heave a life line or haul on a tackle, so 
long as he has the comfort of knowing that he is 
actually accomplishing that: supremest of tasks— 
doing his duty. 

INFORMATION WANTED. 

At a banquet given bv a large bodv of educators the 
sneaker rose and hegan his address with the words, “Long 
live the teachers!” 





He was interrupted bv a tall, emaciated young man 
who rose in the rear of the room and in a sepulchral 
voice inquired, “On what?”—Everybody’s. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


TO KENTUCKY EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


—AN AFTER-SHAFT. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT T. C. CHERRY 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
[Louisville Courier-Journal.] 


I am proud to be a member of the Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association and:a servant in its ranks. It is accom- 
plishing much good but as to some aspects of “essentials” 
I must speak out. The session of the association re- 
cently closed, has fixed in my mind the growing convic- 
tion of years that the most important things are being left 
unsaid and undone. As an organized body of nearly 
5,000 people we do little more than to scratch the surface 
of things. We demand “efficiency,” but it is the efficiency 
of the artisan without the soul of the artist. By our 
theories we carve a beautiful statue but we fail to infuse 
life into it. We grow eloquent over scientific methods, 
“scientific tests,” “measurements,” “scales,” “surveys,” 
and other mechanical devices as the hope of the world 
and the salvation of the schools. We are saying, woe to 
the group of little souls that fall short of our “tests,” 
“scales,” and “surveys,” and woe to the teacher who has 
not taken their mental length, breadth and depth, or who 
has failed to “evaluate” and report his scientific findings 
to his fellows. By these signs, symbols and tokens the 
‘teacher is supposed to know what sort of pedagogical 
reagent to use to get a specific mental precipitate. But, 
alas! he is soon to learn that the reagent does not always 
precipitate, and that when it so happens that it does, the 
‘compound formed is not always the same. If we are not 
too dull, we find out that the elements of matter are not 
the same as the elements of the soul. 

We are fooling ourselves! The human soul is not to 
be analyzed, precipitated, tested, scaled and evaluated by 
such nonsense, Oh, yes, these things have some value, but 
they are mere undependable devices and must be used 
with care if at all. Out upon artificial methods, these 
bats and owls that shun the light of the human soul, which 
is the real luminary of the schoolroom. What were the 
methods of the great philosophers, prophets, and of 
Christ! By what “scales,” “tests,” or other trickery did 
they “evaluate?” They kindled a fire and men came to 
it to warm and to illumine their souls. 

“If I be lifted up,” said the Matchless Teacher, “I will 
draw all men unto me.” 

The soul of the teacher must be lifted above the many 
fads and catch-penny devices. that now afflict our pro- 
fession. I wouldn’t give one warm, intelligent, teaching- 
impulse of a big-souled teacher, which goes out to a 
group of waiting, receptive minds, for all the mechanical 
devices, and all dollar-efficiency-making tools ever in- 
vented. The mind is the measure of the teacher, and the 
breadth, depth and purity of the motive give the result. 

The recent world cataclysm and the present despair of 
‘civilization have come hot upon the heels of the most 
“practical” age and “practical” methods of teaching known 
in history. The world intoxicated with materialism has 
run amuck socially, politically and religiously. It is no 
longer a question of, to be or not to be, but to shine or 
not to shine, to acquire wealth, to hold office, to make 
religion a thing practical and servicable in business. Like 
swallows we skim the peaceful depths, tipping our beaks 
for a few drops to satisfy our physical needs. Inspiring 
‘dramas, wholesome and instructive, have given place to 


' dirty vaudeville, salacious picture shows and jazz, and, I 


fear we are about to jazz our school methods. 

For fifty years a growing emphasis has been put upon 
practical teaching that would secure practical results. 
‘Our scheme has been to make men efficient in money get- 
‘ting, give them power to lead men, no matter where or in 


what, so they are man-wise, world-wise and Wwire-wise, 
On the crest of this wave of materialism, came the great- 
est cataclysm of war in human history, a time follows 
when men are runnnig to and fro and empires are totter- 
ing upon their unstable foundations. Social and political 
unrest sethes in every land; theft, robbery, murder and 
every manner of crime stalk menacingly everywhere. 

“Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 

Don’t shake your fists at me and cry “shame!” my fel- 
low teachers, I am not done yet. I bid you Good-speed 
in your well-meaning, scientific methods, all of which will 
doubtless accomplish something “practical,” but I warn 
you against your efforts to measure the processes of the 
human mind, and defy you properly to “evaluate,” or to 
give the accurate mental dimensions to even an idiot. 

Our big problem is what can we do to get the world 
back nearer its center of gravity, to anchor it closer to 
the best traditions of culture and character. The most 
sublimely “practical” thing in the world is a character 
twenty-four carat fine, a mind trained to the appreciation 
of the best literature and philosophy, and a soul made 
divine by its zeal to serve others. In our efforts to solve 
the big problems before us let us remember that the man 
is his own method and that it was ever thus. Education- 
ally, Socrates begat Plato, Plato begat Aristotle, Aristotle 
begat Alexander the Great. 

The law of the schoolroom, as in nature, is like begets 
like. I close with the question: In a republic, what are 
the educational “minimum essentials ?” 

ee 
FLAG MAKERS. 
BY F. K. LANE 

The late Franklin K. Lane, in expressing his idea of the 
National flag, on June 14, 1914, gave utterance to a 
felicitous inspiration deserving to be memorized by every 
man, woman and child in this American Republic. While 
Secretary of the Department of the Interior Mr. Lane 
indulged in this notably fine expression, which he ad- 
dressed to a gathering of his fellow-workers. If, through 
misfortune or some other reason, one is denied that 
patriotic feeling, or that liberty or that security sym- 
bolized by the Stars and Stripes, a reading of this endur- 
ing masterpiece will have the effect of making the heart 
beat with a thrill over America’s emblem of freedom. 
These words cannot fail to make better those who read 
them in their marvelous.depth and description: 

This morning as I passed into the Land Office The Flag 
dropped me a most cordial salutation, and from its rippling 
folds I hear it say. “Good morning, Mr. Flag Maker.” 

“I beg your pardon, Old Glory,” I said, “aren't you 
mistaken? I am not the President of the United States, 
nor a member of Congress, nor even a general in the army, 

I am only a Government clerk.” 

“I greet you again, Mr. Flag Maker,” replied the gay 
voice. “I know you well. You are the man who worked 
in the swelter of yesterday straightening out the tangle of 
that farmer’s homestead in Idaho, or perhaps you found 
the mistakes in that Indian contract in Oklahoma, or 
helped to clear that patent for the inventor in New York, 
or pushed the opening of that new ditch in Colorado, or 
made that mine in Illinois more safe, or brought relief to 
the old soldier in Wyoming. No matter; whichever one 
of these beneficent individuals you may happen to be, I 

give you greeting, Mr. Flag Maker.” 

I was about to pass on when The Flag stopped me with 
these words: 

“Yesterday the President spoke a word that made hap- 
pier the future of 10,000,000 peons in Mexico; but that agt 
looms no larger on the flag than the struggle which the 
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boy in Georgia is making to win the Corn Club prize this 
summer. 

“Yesterday the Congress spoke a word which will open 
the door of Alaska; but a mother in Michigan worked 
from sunrise until far into the night to give her boy an 
education. She, too, is making the flag. 

“Yesterday we made a new law to prevent financial 
panics, and yesterday, maybe, a school teacher in Ohio 
taught his first letters to a boy who will one day write a 
song that will give cheer to the millions of our race. We 
are all making the flag.” 

“But,” I said, impatiently, “these people were only work- 
ing.” 

Then came a great shout from The Flag. 

“The work that we do is the making of the flag. 

“I am not the flag; not at all. I am but its shadow. 

“I am whatever you make me, nothing more. 

“I am your belief in yourself, your dream of what a 
people may become. 

“I live a changing life, a life of moods and passions, of 
heart breaks and tired muscles, 

“I swing before your eyes as a bright gleam of color, 
a symbol of yourself, the pictured suggestion of that big 
thing which makes this Nation. My stars and my stripes 
are your dream and your labors. They are bright with 
cheer, brilliant with courage, firm with faith, because you 
have made them so out of your hearts. For you are the 
makers of the flag, and it is well that you glory in the 
making.” 

; par. 

THE SCHUYLER SCHOOL UNVEILS MURAL. 

A crowded audience attended the unveiling of the Mural 
Panels in the Louisa Lee Schuyler School, 236 East 57th 
street, New York, Friday evening, April 29. These paint- 
ings are the work of Charles Basing, well-known for his 
decorations in the Columbia University Club, and for the 
ceiling of the Concourse of the Grand Central Station. 

Particular interest is attached to these decorations 
owing to the fact that they have been presented to the 
school by the pupils, teachers and parents of the district, 
whose co-operation has been secured by Miss Mary C. 
Bergen the principal. 

The unveiling was preceded by a pageant of Dutch life, 
sung and acted by one hundred and fifty pupils who told 
the story of the settling of Manhattan... One of the chil- 
dren then presented the pictures to the school in the name 
of the pupils, and Miss Beatha Spafford offered them in 
the name of the teachers. After the unveiling they were 
accepted for the board of education by Commissioner 
Arthur S. Somers. 

There followed addresses by Edwin Howard Blash- 
field, of the Mural Painters Society, and by Charles Bas- 
ing, the painter of the panels. Dr. James Parton Haney, 
director of Arts in High Schools, speaking for the Art 
Department said, “The unveiling of this decoration marks 
a significant advance in the history of our schools. It 

represents a fine effort of co-operation participated in by 
hundreds, all interested in seeing that the school shall be 
made attractive to its two thousand pupils. This is a 
practical kind of Americanization calling for high praises. 
The spread of this idea will mean that many of our 
schools will in the future, be decorated with similar hand- 
some Murals, secured through the affection and united 
efforts of teachers, students and parents.” 

The decorations made by Mr. Basing are arranged in 
five large panels, which extend the entire width of the 
Stage. These show the city of New Amsterdam as seen 
in early Dutch days, across the narrow strip of water 
which separated it from Governor’s Island. The quaint 
Dutch gables of the houses glow in the light of the morn- 
ing sun, while in the foreground on the right rise the tall 
masts and decorated sails of the Dutch ships at anchor. 

On the left, under a spreading oak tree, a group of Indians 
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crouch round a tiny fire. The color scheme is of green 
and gold balanced by great masses of white clouds, which 
rise behind the pointed roof tops. 


—lO—— 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 


Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 31, 1920, gives 
some _ interesting statistics on education in the 
United States. 

Among these are figures showing the cost of edu- 
cation in different schools. 21,812,000 persons attend 
public educational institutions. The education of the 
19,000,000 who attended the elementary schools, cost 
$1,059,934,000, the average cost per head, per year, of 
the total number attending school was $45.23. 

The number of teachers employed in the same 
year (1918) was 769,763—153,641 men and 616,122 
women. The men in this count constituted only 
twenty-three per cent. of the total number, more than 
three-fourths pf all the teachers in the United States 
being women. In 1890, twenty-eight years earlier, the 
percentage of men employed in the schools of the 
United States was almost 36, mbre than one-third. 

—_— Q—— 

The racial composition of the population of the 
United States in 1920 shows the country to contain 
94,822,431 white presons, 10,463,013 negroes, 242,959 
Indians, 111,025 Japanese, 61,686 Chinese and 9,485 
others. 

—_——_0O-———- 

Number of retail drug stores in the United States, 
49,000. 

There is one retail drug store to every 2,048 of the 
population. 

Thirty years ago the number of drug items on the 
market was 2,699. 

The number of drug items now on the market is 45,900. 

—_—o—— 
EDSON’S UNDERESTIMATE. 

Queer ideas some Easterners have had of the West. 
In 1885 when Andrew W. Edson was in Seattle for 
institute work there were about 10,000, he says it seemed 
to him that many men were unemployed and, when asked 
by a reporter what he thought of Seattle, replied, “There 
are too many people for the size of the place.” Now there 
are about a quarter of a million people “in the place.” 

a, 


OPTIMISM. 


“IT am an optimist,” declared Ex-Governor Harding of 
Iowa as he began his address at the Monday morning 
meeting. “As you may not know what an optimist is, I 
will tell you. An optimist is a man who, on the darkest 
night, can see a light where there is no light. 

“Then,” he added apparently as an afterthought, “A 
pessimist is a man who comes along and blows that light 
out!” 

a ; an 

The latest census of the United States reports 13,703,- 
987 persons of foreign birth resident in the country. 

oO 

In a carefully prepared official statement it is stated 
that insanity is on the increase in the United States, there 
being 232,680 patients in institutions for the insane on 
January 1, 1920, 52 per cent. of these being men and 48 
per cent. women. 
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HEARD AT A RECEPTION. 
“Who is that very popular young woman over 
there?” 
“She’s the daughter of a bank president.” 
“Ah! No wonder she draws so much interest.”— 
Boston Transcript. 








BOOK TABLE 


SCHOOL SEWING, BASED ON HOME PROB- 
LEMS. By Ida Robinson Burton, B. S., Former 
Director of Home Economics, Muncie Normal In- 
stitute, and Myron G. Burton, A. B., Director of 
Home-Study Service, Kansas State Agricultural 
College. Boston: Ginn & Company. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 393 pages. 

This book is a perfect treasure for mother or 
daughter, for pupil or teacher, for home or school. It 
is a noteworthy combination of artistic and practi- 
cal, of the useful and the beautiful. The book is 
divided into six sections, each presenting ten pro- 
jects in detail, with suggestions for optional modi- 
fications which may be used in making three or four 
times as many useful things. Each section is fol- 
lowed by review questions and problems and sug- 
gestions for home application. Paragraph refer- 
ences to the supplement are frequent, the sup- 
plement containing a treatise on textiles anid 
an exhaustive discussion of sewing processes, 
in addition to useful material on the care, 
repairing, cleaning and _ pressing of clothing, 
removal of spots and stains, etc. The instruc- 
tions are logically arranged, clear, precise and suffi- 
cient. The typegraphy and illustrations are clear, 
plain, and free from eye-straining tendencies. The 
volume is sensible, useful, esthetically pleasing, 
pedagogically sound and practical, and enormously 
valuable. It wil] be a delight to feminine hearts. 
THE WOODWORKER SERIES. Carpentry for 

Beginners. Staining and Polishing. Woodwork 

joints. Fretwork, Fretcutting, Overlaying and 

Underlaying. All in cloth. All Illustrated. Phila- 

delphia. J. B. Lippincott. 

These books are of highest value because they 
make the teachers’ attention essential only in an 
emergency. The arrangement is such that the 
student goes from one step to the next without 
prompting. The directions are so simple that any 
student can follow them unless at some point he may 
be confused. and the merest suggestion by the 
teacher starts him on the right track. The illustra- 
tions are so illuminating that they eliminate anxiety 
on the part of the teacher. 

The real merit of these books is that they meet 
the latest word in education in that they enable the 
student to learn how to learn without walking on 
crutches provided artificially by teachers or by over- 
directing through the textbook. 





TRAINING FOR STORE SERVICE. THE VOCA- 
TIONAL EXPERIENCES AND TRAINING OF 
JUVENILE EMPLOYEES OF RETAIL DEPART- 
MENT, DRY GOODS AND CLOTHING STORES 
OF BOSTON. By Lucile Eaves, Boston. Richard 
G. Badger. 

Systematic training of store employees began in 
Boston fifteen years ago, with classes under the 
direction of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. The pioneer services in this important field 
of vocational] education are continued in the present 
study of the training of employees in the great 
department, dry goods and clothing stores of Boston. 
Teachers and students in the classes for store 
workers, which are being organized in other cities, 
will find this description of actual conditions in some 
of the most progressive stores of the country most 
helpful. Few books on professional pedagogy are 
valuable pedagogically as is Miss Eaves’ “Train- 
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ing for Store Service.” To write a book on peda- 
gogy from a University classroom and library is 
related to a bock like this that is written on the 
basis of the achievement of those upon whom peda- 
gogy has been practiced is much like a study of elec- 
tricity without the use of electricity. The one deals 
with the theory and the other has the thrill of exper- 
ience. Miss Eaves as made a real contribution to 
pedagogica! art. 

COLLEGE AND COMMONWEALTH. By Presi- 
dent John Henry MacCracken. The Century Com- 
pany. New York. 

This book contains thirty-three addresses dealing 
with education from many points of view. It is full 
of meat, and would well repay careful reading. 
President MacCracken possesses a glowing, culti- 
vated, fascinating style, and sound ideas on the sub- 
ject of education. He is fully aware of the inade- 
quacy of our present methods of training or devel- 
oping boys and girls, and offers many valuable sug- 
gestions. 

When educators of standing and experience rec- 
ognize the shortcomings of the present methods, 
there is reason for anticipating vast improvement in 
the future. 

AN ELEMENTARY SPANISH GRAMMAR With 
exercises, appendices, and vocabularies, by James N. 
Birch, Hughes Lecturer in the University of Sheffield. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. Cloth. 224 
pp. 

In this book an attempt has been made, according to the 
author, to reduce to a minimum the amount of grammar 
found necessary for an accurate and intelligent apprecia- 
tion of a simple Spanish text. The volume contains an 
introduction on pronunciation. Sixty well-graded les- 
sons, appendices dealing with adjectives, numerals, 
irregular verbs, verbs and their prepositions, and aug- 
mentatives and diminutives, and the usual Spanish-Eng- 
lish and “English-Spanish vocabularies. A feature is the 
unusually clear treatment of the subjunctive. The exer- 
cises are of the old-fashioned type, but the material in 
general is fresh and interesting. The book is rather ex- 
pensive in proportion to American books of the same 
calibre. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Agricultural Economics.” By J._E. Boyle, Ph. D— 
“Modern Physiology Hygiene and Health Primer—The 
Most Wonderful House In the World.” By Mary _§&. 
Haviland.—“Modern Physiology Hygiene and Health. 
Book One—The Play House.” By Mary S. Haviland. 
Philadelphia: 7. a Lippincott Company. 

“Senica’s Octavia.’ By Professor Clara L. Thompson. 
Boston: The Stafford Company. - % 

“The New Fraser and Squair French Grammar.” By 
W. H. Fraser and J. Squair.—“German_ Composition. By 
H. D. Carrington and C. Holzworth.—‘*Pour Parler Fran- 
cais.” By Lucien Fournon and Jas. F. Broussard. New 
York: D. C. Heath and Company. . i" 

“The Southern Highlander and His Homeland.” By 
John C. Campbell. New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 

“The Ponv Rider Boys With the Texas Rangers. _ By 
Frank Gee Patchin.—“Grace Harlowe with the American 
Army on the Rhine.” Bv Jessie Graham Flower, A. M. 
Philadelnhia: Henry Altemus Company. ; 

“The Teaching of English.” By W. S. Tomkinson.— 
“History as a School of Citizenship.” By Helen M. 
Madeley.—"The Principles of Politics.” By A. R. Lord, 
M. A. New York Branch: Oxford University Press. 

“La Mariposa Rianca.”’ By D. José Selgas y Carrasco. 
New York: D. C. Heath and Company. 




















Oculists and Physiciane 

HAY seme —— used Murine ‘ast neue 

mary years before wee 

wemne yes offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Phvaictes¢ 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byed@ 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby‘e 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine ef 

your Druggist—accert no Substitute. and if intereste@ 
write for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE 

REMEDY COMPANY. Chisace, DA. 





TEACHERS 


REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 
for regular positions. 


Send for Blank and Manual 


at Once 





Winsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 





ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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Are You Recruiting High School Students ? 


To show the advantages of high school, the opportunities and rewards 
opened by high school graduation, you need: 


Why Graduate? 


The talk with boys and girls by Dr. A. E. Winship, which appeared in the | 
Journal of Education, February 17, 1921, and which many superintendents 


have ordered for distribution. 


Your Money a-n-d Your Life | 


A story for boys, showing why high school boys win. 


Come On, Girls, Let’s Go 


A story of how the high school helps girls. 


These booklets are being distributed to 6th, 7th and 8th grade students by school officials, 


Parents associations, civic organiza- 
tions. By reading them students and 
parents are helped to think straight about 
what high school means. Single copies 
1oc each; in quantities $5.00 for 100. 
Order your copies early. 


Institute for Public Service 
New York City 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, 
Dept. “‘J,”’ 1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York City 


Oe oo a copies Why Graduate .. . . $5.00 per - 
eA ee aes copies Your Money a-n-d Your Life 
-+++-» Copies Come on, Girls, Let’s Go 7, ee 


Name 








Address 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
ls or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef schoo] work or school adminis- 
tion are acceptable as news. Con- 
en pay must be signed to secure 
rtion. 


Meetings to be Held 


JULY. 
8-8: National Education Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
OCTOBER. 


12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 

18-21: Western Division Grand 
Junction. 

20-22: Eastern Division, Denver. 

Colorado Education Association:— 

20-22: Southern Division, Pueblo. 


Executive Secretary, H. B. Smith, 
532 Commonwealth Building,, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 
DECEMBER. 
28-30: Modern Language 
tion of America, Johns 
University, Baltimore, Md. 
28-30: Central Division, ibid., State 
University of Iowa, lowa City. 


ARIZONA. 


Recent legislation provides for 
the retirement of groups of teach- 
ers: 1—Persons who have reached 
the age of sixty years and _ shall 
have served for thirty years or more 
in the aggregate as teachers in the 
public schools, fifteen years of 
which shall be in the public schools 
of Arizona. 2—Persons who shall 
have served as teachers in the pub- 
lic schools of Arizona for twenty 
years in the aggregate and who 
shall have become _ incapacitated 
through physical or mental disa- 
bility, which facts must be estab- 
lished through the testimony of 
three competent registered physi- 
cians. 

The persons mentioned above on 
retirement shall be paid from the 
school funds of the State an annual 
pension of $600 in monthly install- 
ments during his or her lifetime. 


CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. The school city 
idea is sixteen years old and has 
gained in favor all the time and 
now four schools are making a 
demonstration of genuine success 
both educationally and in popular 
interest. The Hartford Courant 
devoted a page to a brilliant ac- 
count of its working. 


Associa- 
Hopkins 





FLORIDA. 
GAINESVILLE. The first pro- 
fessional Short Course for Com- 
mercial Secretaries to be recog- 
nized by university authorities 


was put on at the University of 
Florida, beginning June 13, by the 


General Extension Division, as- 
sisted by the American City 
Bureau. 

Students who enroll: may con- 


tinue many courses without inter- 
ruption in the summer session and 
regular session following the short 
course; or, they may finish the 
work by correspondence-study and 
receive credit. 

A large part of the expense of 
this course will be met by the Gen- 
eral Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, and the regular 
faculty will have a prominent place 
on the teaching staff. 





The only other standard work 
for commercial secretaries has been 
put on by the American City 
Bureau and, in recent years, at 
Madison, Wisconsin, where the 
course has been called a Summer 
School for Community Leadership. 
For this work the University of 
Wisconsin furnished class rooms. 

It is understood that four other 
universities—-Colorado, Oklahoma, 
California and Northwestern—have 
planned to have courses later this 
summer. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Free public education for the un- 
employed or for those engaged in 
part-time work is being planned by 
the division of university extension, 
State Department of Education, 
and will soon be put into effect. 
Daytime classes will be formed in 
cities and towns of Massachusetts. 
in order that those who are not at 
work may spend their time to the 
best advantage in training them- 
selves for responsible positions. 

The courses given under this plan 
will be generally similar to those 
given in evening technical and com- 
mercial schools, but may include 
also other special subjects for which 
there is a demand. Among the 
courses which the division is pre- 
pared to offer at once are practical 
mathematics (for machinists, elec- 
tricians, carpenters, plumbers and 
those in other trades), Spanish, 
business English, commercial, cor- 
respondence, accounting, slide rule, 
blue print and plan reading, adver- 
tising, salesmanship, elementary 
steam and gas power engineering 
(to qualify for economical power 
plant operation), gasolene automo- 
biles, safety engineering, civil ser- 
vice preparatory courses (for 
clerks, firemen. policemen, stenog- 
raphers, drawtenders, engineers 
and any others who intend to take 
examinations), textile processes and 
calculations, textile design, and oral 
English and public speaking. 

Free instruction will be supplied 
by the State division of University 
Extension for all classes formed 
under this plan. The student will 
be obliged to meet no expense other 
than a small enrollment charge and 
in some courses the cost of text- 
books and materials. 


BOSTON.—A large company of 
Boston University students. includ- 
ing wounded war veterans who are 
taking work at the university un- 
der the direction of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 
and regular College of Business Ad- 
ministration students, will sail for 
Bangor, July 5, en route for the 
special summer session at Ells- 
worth, Me. Professor Charles E. 
Bellatty, who is in charge of the 
College of Business Administration 
Federal Board men, will be the di- 
rector of the school as last year. 


PITTSFIELD. John F. Gannon 
has been re-elected superintendent 
of schools at Pittsfield with a $500 
jncrease in salary, making his sal- 
ary $5,500. 


TURNERS FALLS. M. O. Ed- 
son, superintendent of schools for 
the town of Montague for the past 
three years, has accepted a posi- 
tion in the State School for Boys 
at Meriden, Conn. 
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James J. Quinn, of Holbrook, su- 
perintendent in the Randolph-Hol- 
brook district, has been elected to 
the Montague superintendency suc- 
ceeding Mr. Edson. Mr. Quinn is 
a graduate from Amherst, Ciass of 
1912. 

MICHIGAN. 

The following are the main 
points in recent school legislation. 

1. The bonding laws were so 
changed as to bring all districts 
under the general school act and 
bonds are now permitted to be 
levied for fifteen per cent. of value 
and over thirty years of time. 


2. Other irregularities were those 


relating to school officers. These 
were changed so as to make the 
offices uniform. 

3. All special act township dis- 
tricts were brought under the gen- 
eral law. , 

4. The township unit law was 
changed very decidedly so as to 


clarify all points concerning it and 
make it much simpler of operation. 

5. The law permitting the con- 
solidation of rural schools was 
changed in line with the experience 
of other states and today Michigan 
has probably the best consolidated 
school law in the United States. 
The machinery is simplified and all 
matters of friction may be carried 
by-appeals to the State Department 
of Public Instruction. The state 
gives aid to these districts on a 
basis of $1,000 per school and $400 
per vehicle used in transportation. 

6. School districts are now being 
permitted to build and_ furnish 
teachers’ homes. This answers a 
real demand in the northern coun- 


try and also in the consolidated 
school districts. 
7. Non-high school districts 


must now pay the tuition of pupils 
ready for high school to some 
neighboring high school to cover 
the full cost of tuition up to $60 
per year. 

8. School officers are given the 
right to raise money by taxation to 
place schoolhouses in safe and san- 
itary conditions. 

9 Practically every child m 
Michigan will now have a _ nine- 
months’ school, this being the mini- 


mum term under the new law. 
10. By 1925 all persons entering 
the teaching profession in Micat- 


gan must have at least one vear cf 
professional training above the 
four-year high school course. This 
act also provides for the improve- 
ment of teachers now in service. 
11. An act was passed :aking ad- 
vantage of the federal appropria- 
tion for habilitation of persons in- 
jured in industry. : 
12. Teachers may now be certifi- 
cated who are graduates of normal 


schools in other states. This en- 
ables Michigan to take the best 
teachers of every state. 


13. Under the Dacey Act private 
and parochial schools are brought 
under the supervision_of the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 
and all their teachers are to be cer- 
tificated as private school teachers. 

14. An act was passed requiring 
children placed in boarding homes 
to be placed on the school census 
list in the district where the board- 
ing home is established and these 
children are thus entitled to attend 
school in that <listrict. This does 
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away entirely with the difficulty 
about enabling children to go to 
school and relieves the state of a 
very vexatious probiem 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MANCHESTER. There are 156 
boys and girls who did good work 
in colleges in 1920-21 whose only 
preparation was in the high school 
of this city. 





NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The Board of Ed- 
ucation has approved a $1,400,000 
appropriation for repairs to school 
buildings. This is half of the 


amount allowed for repairs for 
1921. The first $1,400,000 is now 
under contract. 

Commissioner Chambers askzd 
for two new high schools in the 
Bronx. Edward Williams, teacher 


in charge of the annex to the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt High School, said 
that they were occupying space in 
Public Schools Nos. 31 and 47, which 
are about four miles apart. The 
matter was referred to the Budget 
Committee for 1922. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 
CHARLOTTE. The Charlotte 


Observer says :— 

“It is an amazing development of 
the citizens of North Carolina that 
they are indicating a determination 
to spend whatever amount of money 
may be necessary for their educa- 
tional uplift. That the State has 
long enough been satisfied with av- 
erage educational opportunities for 
its people seems to be a conviction 
that has swept the commonwealth 
from the mountains to the sea. 

“Ten million dollars in bond is- 
sues for school buildings have been 
voted since January by eighty-seven 
communities in fifty-five of the 
counties of the State. This tre- 
mendous amount of money_has not 
been given by the plutocrats. It 
has been voted out of their own 
pockets by the people themselves 
who are convinced that education 
1s worth all that it will cost them 
and all that it will cost their suc- 
cessors. It has been voted by the 
farmers of the State, by those 
whose losses in cotton and tobacco 
deflation have run into millions of 
dollars. 


“The producers of these two com- 
modities in this State are said to be 
short $162,000,000 in receipts from 


last year’s productions and the cot- 


ton manufacturers are short mil- 
lions more, nobody has the daring 
to estimate. And yet these bonds 
have been voted in communities 
where cotton and tobacco farmers 
predominate and in sections where 
the cotton manufacturing industry 
is ascendant. 

“North Carolina has doubled our 
investment in public school prop- 
erties during the last six years. In 
a single year we doubled our ex- 
penditures for public school sup- 
port. From twelve to twenty-four 
millions in properties, and from six 
to twelve millions in annual support 
tells the story. In March 1921 the 
General Assembly doubled the 
total working income of our state 
schools of technical training and 
liberal learning; and further, it 
authorized a bond of $6,000,000 
as a loan fund to encourage the 
consolidation of public schools. 
Manifestly the local communities 
of North Carolina are feeling the 
stimulus of these courageous meas- 
ures, and they are responding with 
signal heroism. 

“For two and a half centuries we 
have said in North Carolina that 
we were too poor to educate. We 
now believe that we are too poor 
not to educate. Eighty-seven alert 
communities in fifty-five counties 
are acting upon this belief.” 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
BROOKINGS. The third annual 


conference of vocational agricul- 
tural teachers of South Dakota 
was held at State College on 


Thursday and Friday, June 9 and 
10. Clinton R. Wiseman, state su- 
pervisor of agricultural education 
and assistant professor of voca- 
tional education at State College, 
were in charge of the program. 

Speakers listed on the program 
included: Fred L. Shaw, state su- 
perintendent; Fred E. Smith, state 
director of vocational education; 
A. M. Field, associate professor of 
agricultural education, college of 
agriculture, University of Minne- 
sota; besides State college faculty 
members and some of the teachers 
of vocational agriculture. 





These teachers, operating under 
the Smith-Hughes law, now num- 
ber eighteen in this state, besides 
the class which is being graduated 
from State College this year, mem- 


bers of which will engage in the 
work next fall. 
WASHINGTON. 
SEATTLE. The vacation school 


for high school pupils will be held 
for eight weeks closing Friday, Au- 
gust 12. 

The following list of subjects will 
be offered: 

English i to VIII, ine.. Ancient 
History I and II, Modern History 
1] and II, American Hisrory II, Civ- 
ics, Economics, Algebra I, II and 
III, Geometry I, II, and III, French 
II, III and IV, Spanish ITI, III and 
IV, Latin II, III and IV, Commer- 
cial Arithmetic I and Ul, Commer- 
cial Geography, Commercial Eng- 
lish, Stenography I, II and III, 
Typewriting I, lI and ITI. 

A pupil will be permitted to reg- 
ister for not to exceed two sub- 
jects. Pupils may, with recommen- 
dation of their principals. make up 
deficiency work or subjects for ad- 
vanced standing. 

The tuition fee fer higa school 
subjects is as foilows: Single aca- 
demic subjects for resident pupils, 
$3.50 per subject. Single academic 


subjects for non-resident pupils, 
$5.00 per subject. 
Double-period subjects such as 


stenography and typewriting, for 
resident pupils, $7.50 per subject. 
Double-period subjects such as 
stenography and typewriting, for 


non-resident pupils, $10.00 per sub- 
ject. 

Last year 823 pupils attended the 
Broadway High School vacatior 
school, and they made on the whole 
1.156 semester credits. Considering 
the cost of making these same 
credits during the regular school 
session, the District saved in the 
neighborhood of $9,500 by offering 
summer school work, and _ the 
pupils benefitted by the opportun- 
ity of finishing their high school 
course in a shorter time. 





WISCONSIN. 


1. From 1910 to 1920, the number 
of Wisconsin high schools estab- 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


*tsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
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lished and in operation increased. '5,%" USE In h, majority of the high 
33 1-3 per cent. schools of the state. 

2. Seven district high schools, 6. The erection of few new 
pean coénbélidated. San cin saenices buildings during the war and post- 
high schools were established July “47 periods. taken.in connection 
to November, 1920. ‘ with the increasing high school en- 

. : ‘ : ” rollment makes for a serious need 

3. During the biennium 1917- for a vigorous building program. 
1919, high school enrollment in- Such a program is expected for the 
creased 15.5 per cent. The enroll- ensuing biennium. 
ment for 1919-1920 shows an _ in- 


crease of 114.2 per cent. for the past 
decade. The rate is in excess of 
that for the United States. Wis- 
consin ranks tenth in the percen- 
tage of pupils of school age who 
are enrolled in high school. 

4. Increase in percentage of pu- 
pils graduated in 1920 after a four- 
vear course indicates an upward 
trend in the holding power of the 
high school during the past six 
years. About 49 per cent. of high 
school freshmen remain to grad- 
uate. This proportion is higher 
than that for the United States as 
a whole. 

5. A revision of the curriculums 
used in the high schools of the state 
has been proposed by the super- 
visors of secondary education with 
the approval of the State Superin- 
tendent. This proposed curriculum 
provides that all pupils may select 
courses adapted to their interests 
and capacities and yet secure en- 
trance to college if such is de- 
sired. 

The new curriculum makes spec- 
ial provision for ninth and tenth 
grade pupils. It makes compulsory 
instruction in physical and health 
education for all pupils. At time 
of printjng this revised curriculum 


7. The law fixing the maximum 
tuition has been amended so as to 
set the maximum charge for tuition 
pupils in high schools at two dol- 
lars per week. 


WYOMING 

POWELL. A consolidated school 
of especially high type has been 
conducted very successfully at this 
place for about twelve years. 

The school differs from most con- 
solidated schools in that it has not 
been necessary to abolish numerous 
rural schools in order to form a 
large central school; it has been a 
consolidated school from the be- 
ginning. When the government ir- 
rigation project on the Powell flats 
was opened the people realized the 
need for grade schools and decided 
to take advantage of the opportun- 
ity for organizing in the best way 
right at first. Good roads and 
short distances—two essential fac- 
tors in the transportation of pupils 
—helped to make the plan success- 
ful and twelve years of experience 
has convinced the patrons of the 
school that their plan is securing 
excellent results. 

For the present school year the 
enrollment in the Powell school is 
750. Of this number 162 are en- 
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SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


S. S. Curry, Ph. D., Litt. D., President 
The School That Runs All The Year Round 


THIRTY-FIFTH CONSECUTIVE SUMMER SESSION 


Boston July and August Terms, July 5—August 2; 
pepasoretty of Pittsburgh Term, July 5—July 30 
e 


Chicago rm, August 1—August 26 
Southern Term, Asheville, N. 
SPOKEN ENGLISH 

VOCAL EXPRESSION 

' VWOCAL TRAINING 

Speciai Courses for Public School 


C., 


August 3—August 31; 


July 2—July 29 
STORY TELLING 
CONVERSATION 


PLATFORM ART 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
HARMONIC TRAINING OF BODY 


Teachers at Boston and Chicago Terms 


Send for Summer Session Circular 
REGULAR WINTER SESSION OPENS OCTOBER 6 
HOME STUDY COURSES—ALWAYS OPEN 


Dr. Curry’s Books on Vocal Expression widely Used in High Schools and 


Colleges 
Send for Catalogue and Book Circular 
OFFICE: ROOM 301, PIERCE BLDG,, COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON 
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rolled in the high school and the 
remainder in the grades. Ten 
school Cars are used daily in trans. 
porting 380 pupils from the sur- 
rounding country and during ‘the 
last two winters there has been 
only one case where a car failed to 
cover its route. 
Each route is comparatively short 
and no child has to travel 


iC | more 
than five miles each way. The ay- 
erage distance travelled by the 
children each way is about two 


and one-half miles. No child is on 
the road more than thirty minutes 
so_ there is very little loss of time. 
_ The ten cars used for transport- 
ing pupils are of four different 
makes and all have been Satisfac- 
tory. Im six instances the chassis 
of the car is owned by the driver 
and the body is owned by the 
school. In each of the other four 
cases both chassis and body are 
owned by the driver. Drivers are 
paid $150 per month but as they 
pay the expenses of operating and 
niaintaining their own cars this ex- 
penditure represents practically the 


only cost to the district. 

The work given in the Powell 
schools covers twelve vears. 
Twenty-four units of high school 


work is offered but additional work 
will be offered next year. A course 
in vocational agriculture, including 
some farm shop work and work in 
farm machinery will be introduced. 
A school cafeteria is being 
considered. 


also 
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FOURTEEN STATES CO-OPER- 
ATE IN HOME READING. 


Departments of education and 
State universities of fourteen States 
are co-operating actively with the 
home-education division of the 
United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion in conducting home-reading 
courses. Upon the completion of 
any one of the sixteen courses of- 
fered by the division, the reader re- 
ceives a certificate signed by the 
United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation and a representative of the 
extension department of the State 
university. The courses are given 
by the State authorities in Georgia, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Virginia, Washington 
and Wisconsin. 





HEALTH TEACHING 
SCHOOLS. 


Health education must be begun 
in childhood if the people as 4a 
whole are to be influenced effect- 
ively, according to a leaflet entitled 
“Health Teaching in the Schools,” 
issued recently by the Bureau of 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
SALEM, MASS.  Coeduea- 

tional. Prepares teachers for thé 

elementary school, for the junior 

high school, and for the commer 

cial department of the high sch 

J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 
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TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
S ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 


Course for teachers in Junior 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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Education. Adults are proverbially 
poor pupils in any school, and in 
the case of modern health instruc- 
tion it is often necessary as a pre- 
liminary to remove bad _ health 
habits practiced for many years. 
Children have few prejudices to 
overcome; have formed few habits 
ecmpared with those of adults: 
and establish good habits almost 
as easily as bad ones. 


Must Be Taught in School 


Instruction in ‘health must be 
given to the children in school 
since the education of the mother, 
so far as the health of the children 
of school age is concernéd, has ac- 
complished very little, the leaflet 
savs. Many mothers are ignorant 
oi the health rules and health hab- 
its needed by the children, and for 
this reason have little interest in 
the subject. The imnortance of the 
proper care of an infant is easily 
appreciated by the mother because 
the lack of such care produces re- 
sults immediately and easily dis- 
cernible. Neglect of the health of 
children of school age produces re- 
sults which are less obvious but af- 
fect the physical development of 
the children and their vigor later 
in life. 

Two kinds of health instruction 
are discussed, namely, nrevention 
of disease and promotion of health. 
The latter is emphasized as the 
more important. Practical sugges- 
tions are given for awakening the 
interest of pupils in this phase of 
health instruction. 

The leaflet is listed as Health Ed- 
ication, No. 9, and may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
at 5 cents a copy. 





Mr. John Robert Gregg. presi- 
dent of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany and author of Gregg Short- 
hand, accompanied by Mrs. Gregg, 
sailed on June 11 for a three 
months’ trip to Europe. 

Mr. Gregg will be engaged in or- 
ganizing commercial counses and 
commercial schools in connection 
with the spread of Gregg Shorthand 
in England. The English people 
are displaying interest not only in 
Gregg Shorthand, but in American 
business methods. The Gregg sys- 
tem has already been introduced 
into hundreds of classes and about 
1,500 teachers are now studying the 
system with the view to teaching 
it. 

The opening of the office of The 
Gregg Publishing Company at 7 
Garrick Street, London, W. C. 2, 
has given greatly increased facili- 
ties for co-operation with teachers 
and schools. 


TEACHERS 


who are looking for opportunities 
in the teaching field should not fail 
to avail themselves of our highly 
Specialized Placement Service. We 
are only looking for men and women 
With a vision for future advance- 
ment in their line. Our company 
offers a Service which is unique. 
Write for our application blank anda 
booklet for full information. 


THE CLEVELAND VOCATIONAL 
BUREAU COMPANY 
214 Cowell & Hubbard Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“IMPOSSIBLE to get,” is the decision of some teachers who feel themselves ready for a 
larger opportunity but are at a loss to know how to secure it. ‘This is 
just the kind of position that I desired but had thought would be impossible to get,’’ writes 
a young principal in Western New York. He had registered ou April 25, and called upon us on 
May 7, when after talking over the matter we recommended him for a normal schoo) position 
which he seemed to fit. The principal of the 70 us & very complimentary letter concern- 
normal school visited him and on May 24 wrote ing his school work and the excellent spirit 
exhibited by his pupils. While out of several candidates for this particular place he did 
not finally stand first, this letter fulfilled its purpose in materially adding to our next 
recommendation of him. on June 3, for a high school principalship. He visited the 
place. and though he did not meet all the requirements of the Board as at first 
specified, his backing secured a contract for bim at $600 beyond his present GET 
salary—a deserved advancement, but without agency assistance one hard to . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency souievara;chicaco 


36th Year. You want the best service and highest salaried position. We 

are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by 

an expert in our booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” Send for it. 

Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver, Cole,» 
Peyton Bidg., Spekane, Wash. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN :::T 4 introduces to Collegea, 
and FOREIGN EACHERS AGENCY Schools and Famih 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 








recommends teachers and has filied hua 


J dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employern, 
none for registration. If you need 


et 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square. New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 7 ‘ia Trement Banding Boe 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency few 
— Superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE : - ‘ 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD. Prog. free to school officials, 





SGHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 








V 7E find for teachers the kind of position desired and supply schoo)s 
with the kind of teachers required. Send for enrollment blanks, 
no registration fee charged. 


GENERAL TEACHERS’ BUREA 
THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEY’ 


Proprietor 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


3246 Chestnut St, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 
Manager 





BOSTON 11, MASS 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers, Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP. FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N, Y. 


















We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS)’ | « beacon st... 
AGENCY 






Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 





Long Distance Telephone 
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What T.CU, Will Do For 


1. You will be naid $50 a month when you are disabled 
by sickness or accident. 


2. You will be paid $25 a month for a period of illness 

that does not confine you to the house but keeps vou from 

2 your work and requires medical] attendance at least once 
each week. 


STS 


3. Operation Benefits will be paid you in addition to 
3 other benefits after your policy has been maintained in con- 
tinuous force for one year. 


4. Hospital Benefit—A 20% increase in monthly sick 
benefits for two months when you are confined in an estab- 
lished hospital. 


5. You will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined, so that your salary is stopped 


RSE ERMINE SEITE IIE 


H 6. You may receive instead of monthly indemnities lump 
indemnities of from $11.67 to $100, if you prefer. 








7. It pays for accidental loss of life, limbs, eyes, etc., 
ranging from $333 to $1,000, and $1,500 after five years. 


Delays Are Dangerous 
Send the Coupon Today 


With thousands of Teachers all over America already enrolled in the 
T. C. U. and sharing its protection— 


With all these teachers—as shown by hundreds of testimonials in 


circulars we shall send you—testifying to their satisfaction over their experi- 
ence with T. C. U. benefits— ° 


With well known and reliable publishers and editors in the educational 
field freely recommending the protection afforded by the T. C. U. because 
they know it to be the best insurance for the Teacher— 


With the cost to you so little, and the benefit so certain— 


There is no longer the slightest reason for “dangerous delay.” 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoin, Neb. 

I am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


Teachers Casualty 


Underwriters 


Name 





Address. — 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation.) 





441 T.C.U.Bldg. _Lincoln, Neb. 
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